From  the  Eagles  Flest 

George  Grey  Barnard,  the  American  sculptor,  used  always  to  speak  of  the 
fertile  prairies  and  river-lands  of  the  Middle  West  as  “the  eagle’s  nest  of 
our  democracy.”  There  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  and  raised,  and  there  became 
the  great  champion  of  the  kind  of  freedom  that  has  brought  us  to  world  leadership. 

He  knew  the  value  of  education  because  he  was  denied  its  advantages.  All  told 
he  figured  that  between  his  eighth  and  fifteenth  birthdays  he  had  twelve  months 
of  schooling,  and  that  primitive.  And  he,  as  few  others,  knew  the  value  of  reading, 
for  his  thoughtful  perusal  of  a  few  good  books  laid  the  foundation  for  his  supreme 
service  in  saving  our  form  of  government. 

“One  of  the  first,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  every 
school  teacher  today  is  the  planting  of  Lincoln’s  sort  of  Americanism  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  our  youth,”  says  Dr.  Vernon  L.  Nickell,  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  in  Illinois,  adopted  state  of  the  Great  Emancipator.  “As  guides 
to  the  understanding  and  appreciation  of  his  concept  of  government  of,  by  and  for 
the  people,  our  teachers — whether  ui  one-room  or  high  schools  and  colleges — 
carry  a  responsibility  second  to  none.  Now,  in  the  confusion  of  war’s  aftermath, 
they  must  sense  as  never  before  the  need  for  their  leadership  in  classroom  develop¬ 
ment  of  good  citizenship. 

“I  feel  that  the  School  Edition  of  The  Reader’s  Digest  should  be  classed 
among  the  valuable  mediums  for  aiding  this  vital  task  allotted  them.  It  is,  in  effect, 
a  bridge  between  textbook  information  and  the  actual  working-out  of  our  prin¬ 
ciples  and  ideals  in  everyday  life.  It  presents  so  many  phases  of  our  republican 
form  of  government  in  action,  and  so  clearly  sets  forth  the  soundest  of  our  social 
and  political  ideals  that  it  helps  to  prepare  our  youth  not  only  for  support  of 
these,  but  for  protecting  them  against  the  efforts  of  subversive  groups  to  take 
advantage  of  inevitable  postwar  confusion.” 


So  on  this  simple  principle,  mechanical  refrigerators  were 
developed.  They  do  not  use  ordina^  air,  but  a  special  refrig¬ 
erant.  They  ‘^ueeze  out”  the  heat  in  this  refrigerant  by  com¬ 
pressing  it  —  then  let  it  expand  in  the  refrigerator  coils.  So  it 
takes  up  heat  and  keeps  food  cold. 


Most  grrat  discoveries  grow  out  of  using  the  simple  principles 
of  physics  which  you  study  in  high  school.  The  problem 
is  first  of  all  to  think  up  a  way  these  can  be  put  to  use.  TIk 
next  problem  is  to  use  them  better  year  after  year. 


because  weuct 


For  years.  General  Motors  research  men  have  followed  such 
simple  clues  as  the  faa  a  bicycle  pump  gets  hot  —  to  develop 
new  products  or  make  old  ones  better.  In  the  new  Genersd 
Motors  Technical  Center  this  work  will  continue  —  a  constant 
search  for  “more  and  better  things  for  more  people.” 


Your  physics  book  says,  “Energy  can 
neither  be  created  nor  destroyed  by  any 
means  known  to  man.”  Which  is  another 
way  of  saying  that  if  air  gives  off  heat  when 
it  is  compressed,  it  will  absorb,  heat  when 
it  expands. 

Kl»  AMIRICA  STRONO  -  BUY  VICTORY  BONDS 

!  Ettn  Sunday  Afttrutnn 

I  GENBRAL  MOTORS  SYMPHONY  OF  THE  AIR  -  NBC  Nthuri 

HOTf  TO  TEACHERS:  Mr.  C.  E.  Kattaring,  Vita  Prasidant  of  Ganarol  Motors,  rocontly  moda  on  iirtaratling  talk  on  Rasaorch  and  tho  now  Oonoral  Moto« 
Todmicai  Cantor.  If  yoo  woold  lika  to  hovo  fraa  copias  of  this  talk  and  roprinta  of  this  advartissmont  just  writo  Ganarol  Motors  Corporcrtion,  Dapt.  of 

Public  Ralcrtions,  Room  No.  14-203-0,  Datroit  2,  Michigan. 
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CHEVROLET  -  PONTIAC  .  OLDSHOBILE  ■  BUICK  .  CADILLAC 
BODY  BY  FISHER  .  FRIGIDAIRE  •  CMC  TRUCK  AND  COACH 
CM  DIESEL 
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Pleaisf  !iend  me.  without  cost  or  oliligation.  additional  information 
alxiiit  Britannira  Junior. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA 


_Zone _  St(ir> 


Dept.  139-M  School  ^  Position _ 

20  NORTH  WACKER  DRIVE  *  CHICAGO  6,  ILLINOIS  PImm  send  information  abeyt  Encyclopaedia  Britaniiico  Q  Britannica  World Atia*  □ 
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w  ritten  by  more  than  200  educatorni  and  librarians  - 
each  an  authority  in  his  own  field  — 

Britannica  Junior  contains  more  than 
4000  pages  of  fascinating,  informative 
material.  \  et  it  is  written  in  the 
direct,  simple  language  of  boys  and  girls. 


Not  so  with  Britannica  Junior,  the 

encyclopaedia  prepared  especially  for 
children.  It  makes  no  attempt  to  cover 
both  adult  and  children’s  reference  fields. 
Its  12  volumes  are  all  intended  for  the 
use  of  children  in  the  elementary  grades. 


When  Britannica  Junior  is  added  to  your 

classroom  library,  your  students  will  find 
learning  more  interesting,  and  therefore 
easier.  They  will  develop  a  taste  for 
knowledge,  a  thirst  for  information  that  will 
help  solve  many  of  your  teaching  problems. 


•  THE  STUDY  GUIDE.  Another  full-size  volume,  giving 

complete  information  for  following  any  particular  course  of  study. 


•  ILLUSTEATIOMS  AND  BINDINGS.  Britannica  Junior  is 

profusely  and  colorfully  illustrated.  The  handsome  bindings 
ore  washable  and  durable,  will  stand  up  under  handling. 


But  they  don’t  fit  her! 


Of  course,  they  don't.  They're  much  too 

large.  Those  clothes  were  made  for  Big  Sister. 


FEATURES  YOU’LL  APPRECIATEt 


Fitting  a  child’s  mind  into  reference  works 
beyond  her  age  limit  is  equally  as  unwise 
as  fitting  her  body  iiito  outsize  clothes. 


She  is  left  hewildered.  uncertain,  confused 
by  writing  that  is  scaled  to  a  mature  mind. 


•  BEADY-BEFEBENCE  VOLUME.  A  full-size  volume,  giving 
quick  information  on  more  than  20,000  subjects, 
with  over  50,000  references  to  further  information  in 
the  set.  Aids  the  student  in  looking  up  information  independently 
of  adult  help.  Develops  the  habit  of  using  on  index. 


DURA  BIOS 


A  guide  to  men 
Who  want  to  find 
A  formula 
For  hope  and  peace. 

All  else  has  failed 
And  now  we  must 
Put  trust  and  faith 
In  human  hearts 
And  try  to  mould 
An  attitude 
Of  helpfulness 
Toward  all  who  are 
In  dire  distress. 

One  family  we 
And  all  are  bound 
With  ties  of  love. 

The  Christian  God 
A  pattern  gave. 

He  first  declared 
That  all  who  live 
Are  members  of 
“One  world”  of  men, 

We've  set  aside 
One  week  each  year 
And  said  to  Him 
“This  week  we’ll  live 
Your  way  of  life 
But  that  is  all 
That  we  can  spare. 
We’re  busy,  see?” 


A  New  World’s  Here 


News  Note 

Many  schools  will  use  the  tradi- 
tional  Christmas  observance  to 
further  the  spirit  of  brotherhood 
and  international  cooperation  up¬ 
on  which  the  new  world  will  have 
to  be  built,  according  to  an  edi¬ 
torial  in  this  issue  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Educational  Review. 

Comment 

At  last  the  time 
Has  come  when  love 
And  brotherhood 
Will  permeate 
The  lives  we  lead 
Throughout  the  year. 

We  owe  a  debt 
To  Christmastide 
Which  kept  alive 
Through  years  of  hate 
And  bitterness 
The  spark  to  light 
A  beacon  bright. 


English  in  Action 

By  J.  C.  TRESSLER 


Give  new  beauty  to  your  fingernails 


with  Dura-Gloss,  the  nail  polish  of  perfection. 


Dura-Gloss  is  like  liquid  jewelry.  Its  beauty 


An  effective  series  for  the  senior  high  school 
which  provides  thorough,  fundamental  train¬ 
ing  in  all  language  skills.  The  Fourth  Edition 
retains  the  flexible,  time-tested  organization 
and  adds  new,  stimulating  exercises  and  teach¬ 
ing  devices.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on 
achieving  clear  speech  and  attentive  listening. 
With  Practice  Books,  Teacher’s  Manuals,  and 
Answer  Books. 


and  brilliance  come  from  Chrystallyne, 


a  special  ingredient  in  the 


Dura-Gloss  formula.  It  dries  fast. 


Its  smoothness  will  delight  you. 


16  Exciting  Shades 


D.C.  HEATH  AND  COMPANY 

180  Varick  Street  New  York  City  14 


torr  loboratoriM,  fofrion,  N.  J.,  Founded  by  E.  T.  Ktynoldt 


< 

■ 
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Passing  Years  Have 
Borne  Much  Fruit 


Events  Have  Tested 
Teachers  of  State 


Nev/  President  Is 
Splendid  Selection 


Assistance  Made 
Success  Possible 


Teachers  Deserve 
Good  Association 


Three  years  have  passed  since  I  stepped  into  the  presidency  of  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association.  They  have  heen  years  in  which  I  have 
tried  constantly  and  earnestly  to  lead  the  Association  a  little  farther  toward 
its  envisioned  goals.  They  have  been  years  in  which  the  pace  of  progress  has  been 
steady  and  perceptible.  They  have  been  years  in  which  the  influence  of  the 
Association  in  the  fields  of  education  and  teacher  welfare  has  burgeoned,  and 
has  borne  fruit  in  ever-increasing  abundance. 

They  have  been  fateful  years,  fraught  with  unprecedented  dangers  for 
our  country,  our  world,  and  our  way  of  life.  Crises  have  appeared  with  the 
regularity  of  triphammer  blows.  Events  have  tested  our  souls.  We  have  had 
to  show  the  stem  stuff  of  character,  working  unceasingly  and  unswervingly,  in 
dark  days  and  in  smiling  days.  They  have  been  years  in  which  conflicting 
ideologies  met  at  a  crossroad,  and  fought  for  survival  and  possession  of  the 
soul  of  civilization. 

During  these  years  teachers  have  played  their  role  well.  They  were  the 
bulwark  of  justice  to  which  a  distraught  nation  turned  in  the  early  days  of 
rationing.  They  were  the  leaders  to  whose  organizing  genius  and  sense  of  fair 
play  the  authorities  turned  when  draft  boards,  OPA  panels,  and  defense  coimcils 
fought  for  public  confidence.  They  assumed  more  than  their  fair  share  of 
community  services  and  civic  activities. 

It  is  with  the  fullest  confidence  that  I  relinquish  the  duties,  privileges, 
and  obligations  of  the  presidency  to  your  new  leader,  Bertha  Lawrence,  and 
to  her  supporting  official  family.  As  vice-president  for  the  past  three  years. 
Miss  Lawrence  has  assumed  many  of  the  most  difficult  and  arduous  Association 
responsibilities.  She  has  directed  preparations  for  each  of  our  annual  conven¬ 
tions.  She  has  made  into  a  favorite  tradition  the  spring  conference.  As  the 
chairman  of  the  important  public  relations  committee,  she  has  guided  with 
judgment  and  vision  the  great  strides  the  Association  has  of  late  made  in  this 
field.  As  educator,  administrator,  speaker,  and  personality,  she  stands  at  the 
top  of  her  profession  in  New  Jersey.  No  one  is  more  deserving  than  she 
of  the  honor  of  leading  New  Jersey’s  teachers;  no  Association  could  possibly 
choose  a  better  leader. 

For  the  successes  that  have  been  achieved  by  the  Association  during 
my  administration,  I  am  deeply  conscious  of  the  debt  owed  to  my  fellow 
officers,  to  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  Delegate  Assembly, 
to  the  committee  chairmen,  to  the  hundreds  of  active  committee  members, 
and  to  the  thousands  of  teachers  who  as  teachers,  local  association  members, 
and  citizens  have  provided  and  stimulated  the  unified  public  opinion  that  has 
made  possible  our  accomplishments.  It  must  be  mentioned  that  the  editorial 
service  given  by  Thomas  E.  Robinson  has  been  of  the  highest  order.  I  per¬ 
sonally  owe  to  him  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude.  Sincere  appreciation  is  also  due 
Frederick  L.  Hipp,  who  has  always  exercised  that  genial  spirit  and  competency 
that  characterizes  a  high-class  executive.  He  has  been  a  most  valuable  man  both 
in  the  field  and  in  the  office.  And,  of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  over-credit  the 
invaluable  executive  ability  and  ever-present  wise  judgment  of  Charles  J.  Strahan, 
our  executive  secretary,  who  with  the  headquarters  staff  keeps  the  affairs  of 
the  Association  moving  steadily  toward  established  objectives. 

P ERHAPS  I  MAY  BE  PARDONED  if,  as  I  leave  this  office,  1  express  my 
admiration  for  the  teachers  of  New  Jersey  who  have  so  wholeheartedly  imbued 
the  Association  with  their  united  strength  and  have  moulded  it  into  so  effica¬ 
cious  an  instrument  for  the  improvement  of  educational  conditions  in  New 
Jersey.  In  my  experience  I  have  found  no  other  state  association  that  has 
achieved  so  much  for  its  membership  and  for  the  profession  it  represents. 

A  sincere  farewell. 


Ck, 


Retiring  President. 
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Man  Reels  on  Stage 
As  New  Era  Opens 


Teaching  Assumes 
Large  Dimensions 


Race  Takes  Place 
Before  Our  Eyes 


World  Security 
Must  Be  Our  Aim 


Mr.  Philhower  Showed 
Road  to  Success 


This  is  the  New  Year  entering 

Our  house.  'Who  knows  what  it  may  bring? 

The  times  are  strange;  aU  this  tonight 
Of  bells  and  horns  and  whirling  light 
May  be  the  drums  and  flags  unfurled 
Of  an  unknown,  new-builded  world. 

Margaret  Widdemar 


^nHE  BLINDING  FLASH  OF  LIGHT  that  wiped  out  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki 
I  in  August,  1945,  did  more  than  wipe  out  the  age  of  the  Industrial  Rerolu- 
I  tion;  it  opened  the  age  of  atomic  energy;  it  left  man  reeling  on  a  stage  on 
which  he  has  no  lines,  no  known  role,  and  no  cue  for  action. 

It  is  in  this  age  of  unknowns,  that  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association 
b^ins  the  ninety-third  year  of  its  existence. 


IN  MANY  RESPECTS  this  new  age  has  advantages  over  the  ages  that  have 
preceded  it — New  Jersey  has  always  respected  education  and  has  always 
desired  it  for  her  children.  She  has,  however,  often  looked  upon  it  as  a  ki^ 
of  magic  to  be  acquired  mysteriously  by  fleeting  contacts  with  books,  school 
baildings,  or  curricula.  She  has  not  always  had  a  proper  concern  for  the 
selection,  the  development  and  the  welfare  of  the  teachers  who  man  the  schools 
and  who  constitute  the  most  important  single  factor  in  their  success  or  failure. 
Today,  however,  the  world  which  formerly  spoke  derisively  of  brain-trusters, 
speaks  awesomely  of  teachers,  the  creators  of  the  atomic  bomb.  Imploringly 
it  turns  to  teachers  mutely  praying  them  so  to  direct  their  teaching  that  this 
frightening  atomic  power  may  be  used  for  the  attainment  of  as  yet  undreamed 
of  standards  of  living  rather  than  for  the  potentialities  of  reducing  this  earth 
to  the  flaming  incandescence  from  which  it  was  bom. 

IT  IS  AN  OBLIGATION  of  those  who  serve  the  public  to  meet  not  only  the 
expressed  but  also  the,  as  yet  unrealized,  needs  of  thos^  whom  they  serve. 
Hence  it  is  the  function  of  the  N.J.E.A.  to  make  teachers,  communities  and  the 
State  alike  aware  of  the  breathtaking  race  between  education  and  disaster  now 
taking  place  before  our  very  eyes,  in  order  that  we  may  expedite  the  former 
and  impede  the  latter  until  the  moral  sense  of  man  can  catch  op  with  his 
technocracy. 


This  is  an  age  that  requires  great  teachers,  teachers  who  can  read  the 
future  through  the  moving  finger  writing  on  the  walls  of  the  past;  teachers 
so  versed  in  languages  that  they  interpret  correctly  the  nuances  and  idioms 
of  speech  thus  preventing  those  national  misunderstandings  that  occurred  even 
on  our  very  shore;  teachers  versed  in  geography,  economics  and  international 
problems  so  that  New  Jersey  may  not  only  meet  but  may  also  live  understand- 
ingly  with  her  world  neighbors;  teachers  who  have  regard  for  the  everlasting 
verities  and  transmit  them  by  example  to  the  pupils  whom  they  teach;  teachers 
who  love  their  jobs  and  who  have  a  high  sense  of  service  towards  them  because 
they  recognize  their  implications  for  world  security.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
N.J.E.A.  to  transmit  sucb  teachers  to  the  future. 


POLICIES  AND  PHILOSOPHIES  are  important  but  they  mean  nothing 
apart  from  the  people  who  put  them  into  effect.  In  the  past  the  NJ.E).A. 
has  bad  strong  leadership  under  men  and  women  of  insight,  foresight,  vision, 
and  the  ability  dynamically  to  convert  theory  into  practice.  Of  these  none  has 
led  more  wisely  than  our  retiring  president,  Charles  A.  Philhower.  Throughout 
his  administration  he  has  streak  unity.  He  has  converted  stumbling  blocks 
into  stepping  stones.  He  has  based  action  on  consensus  rather  than  on  dicta. 
Hence  we  have  had  three  golden  years  of  united  and  fruitful  effort.  As  his 
name  ascends  on  the  golden  roll  of  honor  of  our  State  Association,  we  who 
remain  watch  humbly  and  pray  the  prayer  of  Elisha — Oh,  Master,  may  a  portion 
of  thy  mantle  fall  on  us. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 


President-Elect. 
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EDICATIOIS  IS  population  of  the 

POWERFLL  LVRE  Washington  has 

l)een  increased  greatly 
during  the  war  jears  hy 
a  mighty  influx  of  war  workers.  With  the  ending  of 
wrar  production,  the  question  on  the  lips  of  all  citizens 
■was  “Will  the  war  workers  remain  with  us?” 

A  surxey  of  all  war  workers  was  initiated  to  discover 
the  answer  to  the  question.  Its  data  revealed  that  79 
per  cent  of  the  migrant  war  workers  desired  to  make 
their  permanent  homes  in  the  state. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  number  one  reason 
given  for  their  desire  to  remain  was  “to  continue  receiv¬ 
ing  the  benefits  of  your  splendid  educational  system.” 
Exiucation  as  an  important  factor  for  permanent  resi¬ 
dence  far  outranked  the  climate,  scenery,  and  recreational 
facilities  so  often  featured  in  Washington's  promotional 
literature.  Those  interviewed  repeatedly  stressed  Wash¬ 
ington’s  excellent  school  personnel,  teaching  aids,  play- 
groutid  facilities,  and  instructional  program. 

Conditions  have  not  always  been  conducive  to  settle¬ 
ment  in  Washington,  so  far  as  educational  conditions 
are  concerned.  But  during  the  past  ten  years  the  citizens 
and  their  legislative  representatives,  working  parallel  with 
the  State  Education  Association,  have  tremendouslv 
improved  the  educational  picture. 

During  this  decade  state  support  for  education  has 
increased  from  14  millions  to  35  millions  per  annum. 
Minimum  salaries  for  teachers  have  risen  from  $500  to 
$1800  and  average  salaries  by  $1200.  Programs  have 
been  introduced  or  expanded  from  the  nursery  school 
through  the  adult-age  group.  Teacher  welfare  is  much 
improved  through  increased  provisions  for  sick  leave 
and  additional  security  in  the  form  of  a  contract  rela¬ 
tions  law. 

As  a  result  Washington  stands  just  about  at  the  top 
in  the  per  cent  of  youngsters  between  5  and  19  enrolled 
in  school,  in  the  certification  and  salary  standards  of 
its  teachers,  in  equalization  of  educational  opportunity 
within  the  state,  and  in  percentage  of  literacy. 

Washington  preaches  a' lesson  that  all  states 
could  well  heed.  The  tragedy  is  that  peoples  have 
to  leave  their  homes,  where  their  ties  are 
strongest  and  where  their  influence  is  so  greatly 
needed,  to  find  the  quality'  of  educational  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  should  be  the  birthright  of  every 
American  youth. 


TEACHERS  HAVE  P^n- 

CHAJSCE  TO  SPEAK 

their  supervisors,  and 
the  teachers  have  been 
presented  w  ith  the  opportunity  to  do  likewise.  Construc¬ 
tively,  of  course — for  all  criticism  should  be  aimed  to 
revitalize  and  rebuild  rather  than  to  destroy. 

The  Seattle  plan  is  simply  another  step  in  the  process 
of  democracy,  and  is  just  as  logical  as  is  the  practice 
of  supervision.  For  supervision  has  as  its  objective  the 
improvement  of  the  learning  process  for  children,  and 
improved  supervision,  like  improved  teaching,  can  help 
in  the  task. 

For  more  than  an  hour,  at  a  regular  supervisors’ 
meeting  at  administrative  headquarters,  the  teachers  dis¬ 
cussed  problems  arising  from  their  relationships  with 
the  supervisory  staff. 

In  the  main,  they  wanted  to  know  when  the  super¬ 
visors  would  call.  They  wanted  supervisors  to  have 
more  than  a  general  knowledge  of  the  background  and 
conditions  of  each  school  and  class.  They  wanted  a 
better  understanding  to  exist  between  principals  and 
supervisors  regarding  desired  results.  They  wanted  pri¬ 
vate  and  frank  discussion  of  their  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses.  They  wanted  demonstration  by  supervisors  to 
accompany  passive  observation  and  critical  comment. 

It  is  probable  that  supervisor-teacher  relationships  in 
all  school  districts  can  be  improved  by  mutual,  frank, 
and  democratic  evaluation  of  supervisory  techniques. 


SPIRITUAL  BASE  Christmas  this  year  should 
MAY  BE  ISEEDED  added  meaning  and  a 

new  importance  as  peoples 
all  over  the  world  turn  their 
(■fforts  from  destruction  to  rebuilding. 

I'he  spirit  of  Christmas  will  do  much  to  emphasize 
again  the  Biblical  principle  that  only  a  foundation  of 
brotherhood  and  good  will  can  support  an  harmonious 
“one  world.” 

The  way  of  the  Christmas  spirit  offers  the  only  well- 
paved  road  leading  to  permanent  peace  and  universal 
democracy. 

Alliances,  balances  of  power,  power  politics,  armed 
might,  and  impregnable  lines  of  fortifications  have  all 
failed  as  bulwarks  of  peace. 

It  may  be  that  all  peace  requires  is  a  spiritual 
foundation. 
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STATE  DEPARTMENT 

Bulletin  in  Social 
Studies  Is  Issued 


The  state  department  of  education  has  just  issued  the  tenth 

and  largest  of  the  series  of  elementary  school  bulletins  which  started  in 
1942.  The  new  bulletin,  “Building  Citizenship  in  a  Democracy  through 
the  Social  Studies,”  gives  suggestions  for  planning  and  teaching  the  social 
studies  from  the  first  year  in  school  through  the  eighth  grade. 


Like  the  other  bulletins  in  this  se¬ 
ries,  the  social  studies  bulletin  does 
not  set  up  a  detailed  curriculum  to  be 
followed  by  all  the  schools  of  the  state. 
In  New  Jersey  each  school  system  has 
the  responsibility  of  planning  its  own 
educational  program,  but  the  state  also 
has  a  definite  obligation  to  make  sure 
that  the  local  program  will  develop 
capable  citizens  of  the  state  and  nation. 
While  each  community  should  plan  the 
sort  of  program  which  can  best  meet 
its  specific  needs,  therefore,  the  state 
should  set  up  basic  objectives  for  local 
guidance,  and  that  is  the  purpose  of 
the  new  bulletin. 

The  bulletin  is  divided  into  two 
parts.  Part  One  contains  a  brief  state¬ 
ment  of  the  basic  objective  of  the 
social  studies:  to  help  develop  the  so¬ 
cial  competence  of  our  pupils  in  the 
social  attitudes,  the  skills  of  critical 
thinking,  study,  and  discussion,  and 
the  understandings  which  are  required 
of  citizens  in  a  democracy.  It  describes 
ways  in  which  this  sort  of  social  com¬ 
petence  can  be  acquired,  not  only  in 
the  time  set  aside  for  concentrated 
study  of  social  studies  problems  but 
through  many  opportunities  for  daily- 
practice  in  social  living  in  which  chil¬ 
dren  can  develop  consideration  for 
others,  respect  for  the  abilities  and 
opinions  of  others,  social  responsi¬ 
bility,  group  control,  and  the  ability 
and  desire  to  cooperate,  to  work  for 
the  good  of  the  group.  It  gives  con¬ 
crete  suggestions  for  planning  and 
carrying  on  a  social  studies  program 
which  will  meet  the  interests,  abilities, 
and  needs  of  the  pupils.  One.  chapter 
describes  practical  methods  of  teaching 
units,  another  discusses  ways  of  help¬ 
ing  pupils  understand  American  ideals 
through  American  history,  and  still 
another  tells  how  to  evaluate  the  out¬ 


comes  which  are  considered  most  im¬ 
portant  in  the  social  growth  of 
children. 

Part  Two  is  .made  lp  of  illustrative 
materials  showing  how  the  principles 
and  methods  outlined  in  Part  One  have 
l>een  applied  in  actual  teaching  situa¬ 
tions.  Teachers  will  find  particularly 
useful  the  chapter  which  lists  many  of 
the  experiences  which  children  have 
in  some  important  areas  of  social  liv¬ 
ing,  such  as  health,  education,  recrea¬ 
tional  and  esthetic  interests,  communi¬ 
cating.  traveling,  working,  government 
and  democracy,  conservation,  and  re¬ 
ligion;  it  suggests  problems  growing 
out  of  these  experiences,  which  lead 
into  units  in  which  children  will  use 
much  information  to  solve  their  prob¬ 
lems.  to  broaden  their  experiences,  and 
to  acquire  the  skills  and  basic  under¬ 
standings  which  are  essential  for  dem¬ 
ocratic  citizens.  In  the  following 
chapter  three  sample  programs  are  out¬ 
lined  to  show  ways  in  which  the  social 
studies  can  be  organized  around  chil¬ 
dren’s  experiences.  Narrative  accounts 
of  units  at  various  grade  levels,  col¬ 
lected  from  many  parts  of  the  state, 
are  given  in  the  next  two  chapters. 
The  final  bibliographies  show  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  growth  in  social  under¬ 
standing  through  reading.  They  in¬ 
clude  some  of  the  books  read  by  an 
elementary  school  girl  which  made 
people  of  the  past  and  present  seem 
more  real  to  her,  a  similar  list  of  one 
teacher’s  background  reading,  and 
two  brief,  annotated  bibliographies  of 
professional  books  yvhich  teachers 
have  recommended. 

There  is  nothing  neyv  or  revolution¬ 
ary  in  the  bulletin.  Its  objectives  have 
been  the  objectives  of  thoughtful  peo¬ 
ple  for  many  years  as  a  part  of  the 


By  THOMAS  J.  DURELL 

Commissioner  of  Elementary 
Education 

This  bulletin  is  being  acclaimed 
as  one  of  the  most  important 
documents  ever  to  come  out  of  the 
State  Department.  Copies  will  be 
available  for  all  elementary  teach¬ 
ers.  Groups  to  study  the  bulle¬ 
tin  are  springing  up  in  all  parts 
of  the  state. 


great  American  experiment  of  adapt¬ 
ing  public  education  to  the  needs  of 
all  citizens.  The  teaching  techniques 
which  it  describes  have  always  been 
used  by  the  best  teachers.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  bulletin  is  simply  to  help 
more  teachers  to  apply  these  methods, 
to  close  the  gap  between  theory  and 
practice. 

T  HOUGH  THE  BULLETIN  expresses 
the  point  of  view  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  it  is  essentially  not  so  much  a 
Department  bulletin  as  a  state  bulle¬ 
tin.  Many  state  educational  organiza¬ 
tions  have  had  part  in  compiling  it. 
The  first  committee  started  work  on 
the  bulletin  over  three  years  ago, 
drayving  on  a  background  of  many 
previous  years  of  experience.  The 
committee  which  finally  developed  the 
bulletin  during  the  past  year  was  com¬ 
posed  of  fifteen  representatives  of 
eight  groups  concerned  with  elemen¬ 
tary  education:  Dr.  O.  J.  Moulton,  su¬ 
pervising  principal  of  Neptune  Town¬ 
ship.  and  William  H.  Mason.  Jr., 
county  superintendent  of  Morris 
County,  from  the  group  of  adminis¬ 
trators;  Helen  P.  Sutton,  Jersey  City, 
and  Mrs.  Marion  W.  Fox.  Atlantic 
City,  of  the  Qassroom  Teachers;  Dr. 
W.  George  Hayward,  East  Orange,  of 
the  Elementary  School  Principals;  Dr. 
Gilmore  Gisher,  of  the  Elementary 
Supervisors;  Dr.  Edgar  F.  Bunce, 
Glassboro.  Rachel  Jarrold.  Trenton, 
and  Andrew  Sloan.  Newark,  of  the 
State  Teachers  Colleges;  Anne  Brand- 
ner.  Myrtle  M.  Townsend,  Julia 
Weber,  and  Dorothea  M.  Wein,  of  the 
helping  teachers;  and  Anne  S.  Hop- 
pock  and  Thomas  J.  Durell  of  the 
State  Department. 

The  bulletin  will  be  distributed 
through  the  county  superintendents  to 
the  heads  of  local  school  systems  after 
regional  and  county  meetings  to  dis¬ 
cuss  it.  Copies  will  be  available  for 
all  elementary  school  teachers.  The 
State  l)e)wirlment  is  planning  to  col¬ 
lect  in  a  later  volume  descriptions  of 
courses  of  study,  units.  meth«xls.  and 
other  outcomes  of  a  state- wide  coop¬ 
erative  program  in  applying  the  objec¬ 
tives  described  in  this  bulletin. 
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Francis  S.  Chase,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Virginia  Education  Association 
since  1939,  has  been  appointed  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  Rural  Education 
Service  Bureau  which,  under  a  grant 
of  the  Kellogg  Foundation,  will  attempt 
through  state  education  association 
journals,  to  improve  the  status  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  rural  areas. 

The  Service  Bureau  is  under  the  di¬ 
rect  control  of  State  Education  Secre¬ 
taries’  Association,  of  which  Charles 
J.  Strahan  of  the  NJEA  staff  is  a 
member. 


New  Jersey  Kitcanians 
Urge  School  Financing 

The  New  Jersey  District  of  Ki- 
wanis  International,  during  its  28th 
Annual  District  Convention,  passed 
unanimously  a  resolution  urging  a 
just  solution  to  the  problem  of  state 
school  finance.  The  resolution  reads : 

“Be  It  Resolved,  That  the 
New  Jersey  District  of  Kiwanis 
International  in  annual  conven¬ 
tion  this  ISth  day  of  October, 
1945,  urge  the  Governor  and 
Legislative  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  to  effect  a  ftdr  and  just 
solution  to  the  problem  of  State 
School  Finance  to  the  end  that 
every  child  in  this  State  will 
have  an  opportunity  for  attend¬ 
ance  at  a  'thorough  and  effi¬ 
cient  system  of  free  public 
schools’  as  required  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.” 


Ambassador  Alexander  Loudon; 
United  States  Senator  H.  Alexander 
Smith;  Dr.  Robert  H.  Clothier,  Rut¬ 
gers  president;  and  Governor  Walter 
E.  Edge.  Dr.  Edgar  M.  Finck,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  NJEA  Committee  on  Long- 
Time  Planning,  presided. 

For  the  three  hours  preceding  the 
dinner,  a  large  exhibit  of  the  varied 
contributions  which  the  United  Nations 
have  made  to  the  culture,  comfort,  and 
happiness  of  mankind  was  open  to  the 
assembled  teachers.  In  the  exhibit  were 
a  collection  of  14  original  paintings 
by  the  famous  Dutch  artist.  Van  Gogh. 
Included  also  was  a  model  of  the  famed 
CuUinan  diamond,  a  collection  of 
stamps  from  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
a  group  of  ancient  Chinese  woodcuts, 
more  than  160  feet  of  exhibits  of  the 
art  and  natural  resources  of  Canada, 
and  photographs,  pictures,  and  posters 
from  such  nations  as  Australia,  Russia, 
France,  and  England. 

The  meeting  opened  the  State-wide 
project  on  behalf  of  international  un¬ 
derstanding  sponsored  by  Rutgers 
University. 

During  the  exhibit  there  was  a  con¬ 
tinuous  showing,  in  two  rooms  of  the 
engineering  building,  of  motion  pic¬ 
tures  furnished  by  the  information  of¬ 
fices  of  the  United  Nations.  These  films 
and  others  will  be  available  for  the 
use  of  teachers  desiring  to  use  them 
in  class  and  school  activities. 

Of  the  many  posters  on  display, 
many  were  offered  on  a  loan  or  gift 
basis  for  use  in  New  Jersey  schools. 
Many  teachers  placed  orders  for  them 
with  the  exhibit  staff. 


Lindenwold’s  Teaching  Staff 
Is  Latest  to  Form  Association 

On  October  2  another  teachers’  asso¬ 
ciation  was  formed,  as  the  faculty  of 
L.  C.  C.  Regional  High  School,  Linden- 
wold,  organized  for  professional,  cul¬ 
tural,  and  social  purposes. 

The  officers  elected  were  John  Nor¬ 
ton,  president;  John  Oakes,  vice  presi¬ 
dent;  Mrs.  Marjorie  Simpson,  secre¬ 
tary;  and  August  Muller,  treasurer. 

The  association  plans  to  meet  once 
each  month.  The  first  event  was  a  wel¬ 
coming  dinner  to  the  new  principal. 
William  Warner,  and  his  wife. 


Madame  Loudon,  wife  of  Nether¬ 
lands  Ambassador,  opens  United  Na¬ 
tions  exhibit  in  Rutgers  as  State-wide 
neighbor  project  opens. 
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DR.  GARRY  CLEVELAND  MYERS 


Glassboro^s  Clinical  Reading 
Group  Hears  Famed  Specialist 

Dr.  Garry  Cleveland  Myers,  editor 
of  Children's  Activities,  was  the  key¬ 
note  speaker  at  the  December  4  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Glassboro  Clinical  Reading 
Association  at  the  Glassboro  Teachers 
College.  His  topic  was  “Have  Parents 
a  Place  in  the  Reading  Program?” 

The  meeting,  over  which  Glassboro’s 
president  Edgar  F.  Bunce  presided, 
was  open  to  teachers,  administrators, 
and  parent-teacher  groups. 


Elizabeth  Teachers  Association  Prepares 
Recommended  Public  Relations  Program 

A  public  relations  program  to  be  furthered  by  a  newly-formed  standing 
committee  of  the  Elizabeth  Teachers’  Association  has  been  proposed  to  the 


Elizabeth  Association, .  according  to  a 
to  the  Review  by  John  Lotz. 

The  report  suggests  the  names  of 


Do  You  Need  Legal 
Advice? 

The  Association’s  Welfare 
Committee  strongly  urges  that 
teachers  desiring  Association 
assistance  contact  the  N.J.E.A. 
office  at  the  very  beginning  of 
any  involvement.  Financial  as¬ 
sistance  should  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  where  the  Association 
has  not  been  consulted  early 
in  the  controversy. 

The  Association  employs  legal 
counsel  to  advise  or  aid,  or  may 
provide  assistance  when: 

1.  A  teacher  is  in  a  school  situ¬ 
ation  in  which  she  feels  she  needs 
legal  advice. 

2.  Definite  action  has  been  taken 
jeopardizing  her  legal  rights. 


three-page  mimeographed  report  sent 

newspapers  and  magazines  in  which 
publication  of  periodic  releases  should 
be  sought.  It  also  urges  that  the 
Teachers’  Association  should  hold 
membership  as  an  organization  in  13 
civic  groups.  It  recommends  that 
teachers  as  individuals  should  play  ac¬ 
tive  roles  in  15  different  types  of  local, 
state,  and  national  organizations. 

Three  recommendations  are  made 
under  the  heading  of  “Community 
Drives”:  1)  that  the  Association  con¬ 
tinue  to  give  liberally  to  all  approved 
charitable  and  civic  organizations;  2) 
that  teachers  continue  to  serve  as 
workers  and  leaders  in  approved  civic 
campaigns;  3)  that  the  Association 
continue  to  accept  reasonable  quotas 
in  Red  Cross  and  Community  Chest 
campaigns. 

Activities  Are  Suggested 

It  urges  the  Elizabeth  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation,  if  it  does  not  already  do  so, 
actively  to  1)  sponsor  a  speakers’  bu¬ 
reau,  2)  sponsor  Democratic  Discus- 


Union  County  Conference  Plans  Bulletins 


sions  forums,  3)  cooperate  in  holding 
a  dinner  for  State  legislators,  4)  spon¬ 
sor  an  annual  dinner  for  Board  of 
Education  members  and  civic  leaders. 


Methods  of  informing  the  general 
public  on  the  objectives  of  schools  and 
the  ways  in  which  they  serve  the  com¬ 
munities  were  discussed  by  the  Union 
County  Conference  of  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciations  at  Elizabeth’s  Alexander  Ham¬ 
ilton  Junior  High  School  in  its  October 
meeting.  Seventy-five  teachers  were 


were  Dr.  A.  L.  Johnson,  Union  County 
superintendent  of  schools;  Charles  T. 
Hassard,  Union  supervising  principal; 
and  John  E.  Dwyer,  president  of  the 
Conference. 


Donald  C.  Wolfe  Is  Appointed 


5)  approve  an  Executive  Board  dinner 
annually  with  Board  *  members  as  in¬ 
vited  guests,  6)  sponsor  American 
Education  Week,  7)  sponsor  an  annual 
Institute,  8)  contribute  to  NJEA  radio 
programs  and  broadcast  Institute 
speakers,  9)  produce  public  relations 
slides,  10)  assist  in  planning  with  corn- 


present. 

It  was  determined  to  use  the  county 
conference  group  as  a  channel  through 
which  reports  from  member  districts 
can  be  received,  and  from  which  bul¬ 
letins  containing  suggestions  concern¬ 
ing  public  relations  work  can  be  sent. 

Dr.  Frederick  L.  Hipp,  NJEA  public 
relations  director,  suggested  a  compre¬ 
hensive  series  of  projects  to  influence 
both  friends  and  opponents  of  the 
schools.  “The  friends  of  education  are 
far  more  numerous  than  its  enemies,” 
he  said,  “but  they  are  not  so  well 
organized.” 

Others  who  emphasized  the  need  of 
increased  public  relations  activities 


Director  of  State  Journalism 

Donald  C.  Wolfe,  the  president  of 
the  Perth  Amboy  Teachers  Association, 
has  received  another  honor,  and  with 
it,  of  course,  another  responsibility. 

He  has  recently  been  appointed  New 
Jersey  director  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Journalism  Directors,  which 
is  affiliated  with  the  National  Scholas¬ 
tic  Press  Association  and  the  National 
Education  Association. 

Mr.  Wolfe,  who  is  much  interested 
in  school  publications,  is  expecting  a 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  student 
periodicals  as  soon  as  paper  restrictions 
are  completely  lifted. 


munity  leaders  a  unified  program  of 
school  progress,  11)  encourage  the 
utilization  of  laymen  in  educational 
areas,  12)  encourage  the  extension  of 
education  into  the  community,  utilizing 
its  resources,  13)  encourage  teacher 
leadership  and  participation  in  commu¬ 
nity  planning,  14)  encourage  the  use 
of  schools  as  community  cultural  cen¬ 
ters,  15)  encourage  the  offering  of 
community  services  to  the  schools,  16) 
encourage  the  coordination  of  home 
and  school  in  affecting  the  progress  of 
pupils,  and  17)  present  the  power  of 
education  as  an  influence  leading  to 
the  improvement  of  the  future. 
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Peacetime  Military  Conscription 

TOe  T&oHt  Ck  7i$Uted  Stated? 


THE  PROPOSED  BILL  TO  CONSCRIPT  YOUTH  for  miUtary 
training  in  peacetime  is  a  bill  that  calls  for  very  thoaghtfol  consid¬ 
eration.  Peacetime  conscription  is  proposed  for  various  reasons.  An 
Individual  develops  physically,  mentally,  emotionally,  and  sociaUy. 
Review  briefly  some  facts  of  military  training  related  to  these  phases 
of  an  individual’s  development. 


PKACKTiMK  CONSCRIPTION  is  ad¬ 
vanced  as  a  method  of  insuring 
the  maximum  physicaF  fitness  of 
the  nation.  Wholesome  food,  vigorous 
exercise,  regular  hours,  and  the  out¬ 
door  activity  of  military  life  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  conducive  to  good  health. 
However,  the  men  and  the  women  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  Armed  Forces  would 
cause  one  to  question  military  training 
as  the  correct  solution  lor  national 
physical  fitness,  'fhe  military  will  ac¬ 
cept  only  those  whose  physical  fitness 
is  established.  The  military  start  with 
a  group  that  has  been  selected  for 
physical  fitness.  Compulsory  military 
training  provides  no  health  education 
for  young  men  or  young  women 
rejected  by  the  military. 

Building  health  is  a  long,  continuous 
process.  Years  of  bad  health  practices 
cannot  lie  overcome  by  one  year  of 
military  training.  We  need  to  start  long 
before  the  eighteenth  birthday  if  we 
want  to  build  a  healthy  nation.  The 
physical  fitness  of  the  nation  depends 
upon  pro|)er  nutrition  for  all  children, 
adequate  health  services,  physical  edu¬ 
cation  jirograms  in  our  schools,  and 
an  expansion  of  national  recreational 
facilities. 

Would  it  not  be  more  democratic 
to  provide  proper  nutrition  for  all  chil¬ 
dren,  to  su|>|M>rt  and  expand  health 
and  physical  education,  public  health 
services,  and  recreational  facilities  than 
to  set  up  a  military  system  for  the 
training  of  selected,  physically-fit 
American  males? 

0OMPt!LS(>K¥  .MILITARY  TRAINING  will 
require  the  physically-fit  male  to  sub¬ 
merge  his  critical  thinking  for,  at  least, 
one  year.  Military  training  requires 
unquestioning  ol>edience.  Democracy 
requires  critical  thinking  and  judicious 
evaluation.  During  a  year  of  military 
training  little  time  and  opprjrtunity  are 
available  to  read  and  study  current 
problems.  Thus  the  active  interest  in 
public  affairs  and  the  habit  of  critical 
thinking  that  the  school  has  been  build¬ 
ing  for  twelve  years  will  have  to  be 
interrupted  for  one  year.  This  interrup¬ 
tion  comes  at  the  time  these  boys  are 
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approaching  the  experience  of  voting. 
Many  boys  might  feel  that  they  would 
be  fulfilling  their  functions  of  citizen¬ 
ship  by  one  year  of  military  training. 

Military  methods  change  rapidly.  In 
a  few  years  current  military  training 
will  be  outmoded.  Information  and 
technique  have  to  be  repeated  continu¬ 
ously  in  order  to  be  ready  for  imme¬ 
diate  use.  Military  inactivity  will  fol¬ 
low  the  year  of  military  training.  In 
case  of  war  these  boys  would  be  un¬ 
trained  for  action. 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  keep  alive 
an  active  interest  in  public  affairs  and 
the  habit  of  critical  thinking  rather 
than  to  interrupt  and  possibly  never 
fully  regain  these  instruments  of  dem¬ 
ocracy? 

Instant  and  unquestioning  obedience 
to  superior  authority  is  required  in  mili¬ 
tary  training.  Democratic  living  re¬ 
quires  self-discipline  and  self-reliance. 
Unreliable  and  undisciplined  people 
cannot  govern  themselves.  The  emo¬ 
tional  patterns  of  an  individual  are 
established  long  before  the  individual 
is  eighteen  years  of  age.  Undoubtedly 
an  alarming  number  of  American  lads 
were  overprotected  before  the  war. 
These  boys  were  deficient  in  physical, 
mental,  and  emotional  discipline. 

Do  we  not  need  a  program  that  will 
include  not  only  the  physically-fit  young 
men  but  also  the  men  who  will  be  re¬ 
jected,  the  girls,  and  all  citizens  young 
and  old?  Should  it  not  be  a  program 
for  a  lifetime  and  not  for  one  year? 
Should  it  not  be  a  program  of  public 
health,  public  education,  and  public 
recreational  centers? 

Peacetime  conscription  is  believed  by 
some  people  to  be  an  instrument  of  so¬ 
cial  democracy.  Rich  and  poor  dress, 
eat,  and  sleep  alike,  and  rub  elbows 
at  the  same  job.  However,  uniforms 
do  not  obscure  differences  in  people 
for  any  length  of  time.  In  a  democracy 
do  we  wish  to  obscure  differences?  Is 
not  the  ultimate  goal  of  democracy  to 
recognize  these  differences  and  pro¬ 
vide  equal  opportunities  through  pub¬ 
lic  support? 

It  is  very  natural  to  be  human. 
Rveryone  must  fortify  himself  against 
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inherent  human  weaknesses.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  people  could  very  easily  look  upon 
peacetime  conscription  as  foolproof 
protection  for  national  security  and 
relax  their  obligations.  Is  there  not 
great  danger  of  national  relaxation? 
The  American  people  relax  because  the 
military  program  provides  national  se¬ 
curity.  The  boys  relax  because  their 
contribution  was  made  in  one  year  of 
military  training.  Any  constructive 
program  that  is  to  operate  effectively 
must  include  everyone  and  function 
every  day  of  every  year. 

Our  national  security  is  important. 
Every  American  citizen  is  obligated  to 
safeguard  that  security  by  physical  fit¬ 
ness,  self-discipline,  critical  thinking, 
and  active  participation  in  democratic 
living  every  day  of  every  year.  In 
time  of  war  every  citizen  has  an  im¬ 
portant  contribution  to  make.  Physic¬ 
ally-fit  males  have  to  be  replaced  by 
people  who  can  do  men’s  work  ef¬ 
ficiently. 

The  program  of  compulsory  military 
training  should  be  carefully  studied  in 
order  that  it  cannot  be  utilized  by  a 
great  number  of  people  who  uncon¬ 
sciously  wish  to  shirk  tlieir  respon¬ 
sibility  and  inflict  an  injustice  on  an¬ 
other  group  with  the  reason  that  it 
will  be  good  for  the  other  group  and 
the  country.  The  so-called  goodness 
needs  to  be  carefully  and  critically 
examined. 

Our  national  security  must  be  main¬ 
tained.  Is  it  possible  to  maintain 
national  security  and  ignore  the  phys¬ 
ical  fitness  and  the  discipline  of  the 
girls,  the  rejected  boys,  and  the  young 
and  the  old?  What  is  to  safeguard 
the  physical  fitness  and  discipline  of 
the  boys  after  a  year  of  military  traia- 
ing?  Are  not  these  questions  worthy 
of  careful  study?  Should  we  not  be 
absolutely  sure  that  a  military  program 
is  better  than  a  program  of  public 
health,  public  services,  and  public  rec¬ 
reation?  World  security  depends  upon 
a  correct  decision.  We  can  only  wait 
until  the  pressing  needs  of  the  day  give 
us  scope  for  wiser  and  more  generous 
action. 
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OnfettUfed 

For  Democratic  Discussions 


The  organization  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Discussions  Committee  for 
1945-46  has  been  completed  in 
Bergen  County.  The  Discussion  Croup 
has  set  its  objective  for  the  year:  “to 
coordinate  the  whole  program  of 
discussions  through  effective  county 
organization.” 

By  its  geographical  nature,  Bergen 
County  necessitates  regional  and  local 
coordinators  for  a  widely  scattered 
area.  However,  this  affords  an  advan¬ 
tage  in  opportunity  for  greater  parti¬ 
cipation.  This  year  Michael  Gioia, 
principal  of  the  Lincoln  School  in  Has- 
brouck  Heights,  replaces  Lena  Porreca 
of  Hackensack,  as  County  Coordina¬ 
tor.  Miss  Porreca  has  been  called  upon 
to  serve  as  president  of  the  State  Class¬ 
room  Teachers  Association.  Kenneth 
Coulter,  supervising  principal  of  Glen 
Rock,  retains  -his  place  on  the  State 
Long-Time  Planning  Conunittee.  The 
county  is  organized  into  fourteen  re¬ 
gional  districts.  Each  district  is  subdi¬ 
vided  into  local  regions  embracing  a 
part  of  the  sixty-seven  municipalities 
in  the  county.  The  regional  directors 
wiU  endeavor  to  promote  the  success 
of  the  Bergen  County  discussions  in 
their  respective  districts. 

District  1,  with  Kenneth  Coulter  as 
director,  comprises  the  conununities  of 
Ridgewood,  Hohokus,  Midland  Park, 
Glen  Rock,  Paramus,  and  Fairlawn.  In 
District  2,  under  Thelma  Shauger  of 
Ramsey,  are  Ramsey,  Mahwah,  Upper 
Saddle  River,  Hohokus  Township, 
Allendale,  Waldwick,  Wyckoff,  and 
Franklin  Lakes.  District  3,  directed  by 
Miss  J.  George  of  Westwood,  consists 
of  Elmerson,  Hillsdale,  Rivervale,  West- 
wood,  Montvale,  Woodcliff  Lake,  and 
Park  Ridge.  In  District  4,  with  Anne 
Kelley  of  Northvale’as  leader,  are  Har¬ 
rington  Park,  Haworth,  Old  Tappan. 
Northvale,  and  Norwood. 

Barbara  Wolf  of  Bergenheld  directs 
District  5,  which  includes  Bergenfield, 
Dumont,  Demarest,  Cresskill,  Alpine, 
Tenafly,  and  Closter.  Under  Robert 
Harris  of  Teaneck,  District  6  comprises 
Teaneck,  New  Milford,  Bogota,  Ridge¬ 
field,  and  Oradell.  District  7  consists 
of  one  community,  Ridgefield  Park, 
with  John  Appier  as  leader.  In  District 
8,  under  Helen  Schermerhom  of  Hack¬ 
ensack,  are  Hackensack,  River  Edge. 
Little  Ferry,  and  South  Hackensack. 

Mrs.  Bemadine  Delvine  of  Has- 
brouck  Heights  directs  District  9,  in 
which  are  Hasbrouck  Heights,  Garfield, 


and  Woodbridge.  With  Dorothea  Scott 
of  Rochelle  Park  in  charge.  District 
10  comprises  Lodi,  Maywood,  and  Ro¬ 
chelle  Park.  Roy  Burt  of  Saddle  River 
Township  directs  District  11,  which,  in 
addition  to  his  own  community,  in¬ 
cludes  Elast  Paterson  and  Wallington. 

J.  B.  Thompson  of  Fort  Lee  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  District  12,  in  which  are 
Fort  Lee,  Cliffside  Park,  Edgewater, 
Fairview,  and  Englewood  Qiffs.  Un¬ 
der  Bernice  Barry  of  Leonia,  District 
13  includes  Leonia,  Elnglewood,  and 
Palisades  Park.  And  in  George  Bain- 
bridge’s  District  14  are  Rutherford, 
East  Rutherford,  North  Arlington, 
Carlstadt,  Moonachie,  and  Lyndhurst. 


Procedure  Is  Described 


By  Michael  Gioia 
Hasbrouck  Heights 


We  have  foimd  that  many  of  our 
county  teachers  are  anxious  and  willing 
to  participate  in  Democratic  Discus¬ 
sions  but  wish  to  know  more  about 
the  technique  of  planning  a  discussions 
meeting.  Perhaps  a  report  of  an  initial 
meeting  at  Hasbrouck  Heights  will  help 
others  interested  in  Democratic  Dis¬ 
cussions  throughout  the  State. 

Last  spring  a  representative  group 
of  the  combined  Parent-Teacher  Asso¬ 
ciations  in  Hasbrouck  Heights  met  to 
discuss  a  forum.  Three  meetings  were 
held:  two  in  the  summer,  and  one  in 
the  early  fall.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Dr.  Clarence  C.  Hitchcock,  supervising 
principal,  the  Parent-Teacher  groups 


planned  a  panel.  The  theme  “What 
Exlucation  Our  Children  Need”  was 
developed.  Dr.  Heber  Ryan,  Assistant 
State  Commissioner  of  Elducation, 
acted  as  moderator.  Others  on  the  panel 
included  Bertha  Lawrence,  Trenton 
State  Teachers  College;  Helen  Hill, 
vice-principal  of  the  Teaneck  High 
School;  Alice  Meeker,  Paterson  State 
Teachers  College;  and  three  lay  resi¬ 
dents  of  Hasbrouck  Heights.  These 
were  Mrs.  Mary  Norris,  Dr.  Hannah 
Bailey,  and  H.  Gerard  Moersdoerf. 

Approximately  three  hundred  people 
attended.  Several  constructive  and 
profitable  contributions  were  offered 
by  the  members  of  the  Panel.  It  was 
agreed,  for  instance,  that  the-  high 
school  should  offer  a  complete  back¬ 
ground  to  students,  even  if  they  are 
not  going  to  college,  rather  than  speci¬ 
fic  subjects  to  fit  them  for  work.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  “attitude”  is  one  of 
the  most  important  traits  to  be  devel¬ 
oped  in  our  children’s  schools  today. 
TTie  value  of  the  so-callfed  “extra¬ 
curricular”  activities  was  discussed  in 
the  light  of  their  importance  in  learn¬ 
ing  “how  to  get  along  with  others.”  The 
spotlight  was  turned  up  on  the  teacher 
when  it  was  stated  “It’s  not  what  one 
studies,  but  with  whom  one  studies,” 
emphasizing  the  fact  that  it  behooves 
boards  of  education  to  secure  in  teach¬ 
ers  “the  kind  of  person  you  want  your 
child  to  be  with.”  The  panel  was  con¬ 
cluded  with  a  stress  upon  the  necessity 
of  tolerance,  and  the  need  for  under¬ 
standing  our  world  neighbors. 


Below  are  listed  the  four  new  discussion  outlines.  Check  the 
one  outline  you  want,  and  send  your  request  to  Director  of  Demo¬ 
cratic  Discussions,  New  Jersey  Education  Association,  Stacy-Trent 
Hotel,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 


No.  18— Our  New  Foreign  Policy — International  Cooperation. 

No.  19 — After  the  Day’s  Work — What? 

No.  20 — What  Should  Parents  and  Children  Expect  of  Each  Other? 
No.  21 — Should  We  I.A)wer  the  Voting  Age  to  Eighteen? 
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New  Jersey's  Urgent  Needs 


By  C.  E.  Partch 
Dean,  Rutgers  University 


^etefuutA 


WITH  THE  PASSAGE  OF  PUBLIC  LAWS  16  (Rehabilitation  Act)  and  346  (G.  1.  Bill),  the  principal 
determining  factors  for  further  education  and  training  hIU  be  the  veterans’  desires  and  abilities.  It  is 
very  probable  that  the  veterans’  training  program  will  bring  to  the  college  campus  a  group  of  hardwork- 
ing  students  with  more  serious  and  purposeful  attitudes  than  would  be  expected  in  normal  times  with  the 
average  student  body. 

The  problem  of  providing  an  adequate  educational  program  for  the  veterans  is  one  that  is  challeng¬ 
ing  the  b^t  wisdom  of  college  administrators  and  governing  boards.  How  many  veterans  will  select  a 
college  experience?  Have  we  sufficient  buildings,  staff,  and  equipment  to  provide  for  those  who  choose 
to  go  to  college?  If  not,  can  we  provide  facilities  or  must  we  refuse  admission  to  veterans  when  we  reach 
the  limit  of  our  present  facilities?  If  we  provide  buildings  and  a  staff  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  veterans’ 
program,  will  we  have  vacant  classrooms  and  idle  equipment  when  the  number  of  our  student  body  again 
depends  solely  upon  admissions  from  the  secondary  schools?  These,  and  many  other  questions,  are  diffi¬ 
cult  to  answer,  yet  tentative  answers  should  form  the  basis  for  any  projected  program. 


ONE  APPROACH  TO  A  tentative  answer 
to  these  questions  is  through  an 
analysis  of  our  past  experiences 
in  the  field  of  veterans’  training  and 
a  projection  of  the  present  program 
on  the  basis  of  the  analysis.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  facts  relating  to  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  work  following  World  War  I  are 
taken  from  the  annual  report  of  the 
U.  S.  Veterans  Bureau  for  1928: 
329,969  veterans  registered  and  were 
declared  eligible  lor  training;  179,519 
entered  training  (54  per  cent  of  those 
eligible).  Of  those  who  entered  train¬ 
ing,  50  per  cent  were  in  universities 
and  colleges.  5.5  per  cent  were  in  voca¬ 
tional  schools,  and  44.5  per  cent  were 
in  special  schools  or  in  placement  train¬ 
ing;  118,355  were  rehabilitate. 

*  The  following  table  shows  the  edu¬ 
cational  background  of  the  veterans  of 
World  War  I: 

Per  Cent 

Education  of  Total 

Not  given .  7.04 

No  education .  1.18 

1  to  3  years  elementary  school .  4.70 

4  to  8  years  elementary  school .  54.71 

1  to  2  years  high  school .  13.28 

3  to  4  years  high  school .  10.93 

6  months  or  more  business  school .  1.64 

1  to  2  years  trade  school .  0.24 

2  to  4  years' trade  school .  0.05 

1  to  2  years  collef^e  or  university .  4.01 

3  to  4  years  college  or  university .  2.22 

Fewer  than  20  per  cent  had  an  edu¬ 
cation  beyond  the  second  year  in  high 
school  and  approximately  13  per  cent 
had  one  or  two  years  of  high  school. 

The  vocational  objectives  for  which 
the  veterans  of  World  War  I  were 
trained  may  be  classified  in  five  prin¬ 
cipal  groups  with  the  following  per¬ 
centage  distribution:  agriculture,  13; 
clerical  occupations,  13;  professional 
service,  16;  trade,  13;  manufacturing 


and  mechanical  industries.  40;  and 
miscellaneous,  5. 

Figure  1  shows  a  distribution  of  the 
number  of  men  in  training  from  Janu¬ 
ary,  1919,  to  January,  1927,  by  three- 
month  periods.  Eight  years  were  re¬ 
quired  to  complete  the  program,  and 
the  maximum  training  load  was 
reached  in  April.  1921  (3  years,  9 
months  after  the  Rehabilitation  Act  was 
passed  on  June  27,  1918),  when 
109,476  or  61  per  cent  were  in  training. 

To  project  an  educational  program 
on  the  college  level  for  the  veterans  of 
World  War  II  involves  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  a  number  of  factors  affecting 


probable  enrollments  which  are  quite 
different  now  from  those  in  1918.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  factors  that 
college  administrators  must  consider  in 
planning  for  .veterans’  educational 
needs: 

1.  The  estimates  of  the  number  of  vet¬ 
erans  for  whom  the  colleges  must 
provide  educational  facilities  vary 
from  2,814,(XX)*  (about  20  per  cent 
of  military  forces  in  1943)  who 
will  obtain  further  full-time  school 
or  college  training  to  “about  80 
per  cent  who  state  they  will  return 
to  school  if  they  can  get  no  job  at 
aU.”* 


FIGURE  I 


■UMBBi  OP  vimm  n  Tiuxiiao  patxosiRo  world  war  t. 


109g476  •  of  Totol  Kuabor  In  Trolnlng 
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2.  The  percentage  of  men  in  World 
War  II  who  have  qualifications  for 
admission  to  college  is  more  than 
twice  as  great  as  in  World  War  I.® 

3.  There  is  a  larger  percentage  (61 
per  cent)  of  men  under  twenty-five 
years  of  age  at  time  of  induction 
than  in  World  War  I.^  All  of  this 
group  under  the  G.  I.  Bill  are  auto¬ 
matically  considered  as  having  had 
their  education  interrupted  and, 
therefore,  are  eligible  for  one  year 
of  training  plus  an  additional 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  time 
they  were  in  active  service. 

4.  There  was  a  greater  percentage  of 
the  population  interested  in  college 
education  in  1938  than  in  1914  as 
evidenced  by  the  increased  enroll¬ 
ments  in  college  between  those  two 
dates — approximately  250  per  cent 
increase.® 

5.  Federal  statisticians  report  that 
1,400,000  man-years  will  be  lost 
by  undergraduate  students  and 
250,000  man-years  will  be  lost  by 
graduate  students  because  of  the 
War.®  This  is  a  tragic  loss  in  po¬ 
tential  leadership  that  can  and 
must  be  replaced  by  encouraging 
all  of  the  members  of  these  two 
groups  to  return  for  completion  of 
their  college  training. 

6.  The  work  of  the .  Ignited  States 
Armed  Forces  Institute  has  made 
it  possible  for  thousands  of  men 
while  in  service  to  earn  credits 
toward  an  educational  program 
following  their  discharge.  Many 
of  these  men.  while  still  in  service, 
will  have  established  fairly  definite 
vocational  objectives  and  will  have 
started  earning  credits  toward  ful¬ 
filling  these  objectives. 

7.  Never  Iwfore  has  such  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  men  been  sent  t*»  some  col¬ 
lege  or  university  for  special  train¬ 
ing  after  having  been  inducted  into 
service.  For  some,  this  has  been 
their  first  college  experience,  and 
they  have  demonstrated  to  their 
own  satisfaction  that  they  can  suc¬ 
ceed  as  college  students.  They  have 
developed  a  feeling  that  college 
training  is  desirable  for  most  occu¬ 
pational  objeriives.  and  many  are 
determined  to  return  to  complete 
their  college  training. 

ALL  OF  THESE  FACTORS 
WOULD  SEEM  TO  INDICATE 
THAT  A  LARGER,  RATHER  THAN 
A  SMALLER.  PERCENTAGE  OF 
THE  MEN  IN  SERVICE  IN  THE 
PRESENT  WAR  WILL  BE  INTER¬ 
ESTED  IN  ACCEPTING  GOVERN- 
MENT  AID  TO  SECURE  A  COL¬ 
LEGE  OR  UNIVERSITY  EDUCA¬ 


TION  THAN  THE  PERCENTAGE 
FOLLOWING  WORLD  WAR  I.  In 
order  to  be  on  the  conservative  side 
in  estimating  the  number  who  will  be 
interested  in  training,  however,  the 
same  percentages  are  used  to  predict 
the  probable  number  who  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  college  or  university  training 
in  the  immediate  future  as  were  found 
to  exist  in  the  rehabilitation  program 
following  World  War  I.  The  analysis 
of  higher-education  training  for  New 
Jersey’s  veterans  of  World  War  II  is 
as  follows: 

Eligible  for  training .  525,194  ^ 

Will  enter  training,  that  is  54.4  per 
cent  of  those  who  are  eligible. . .  285,700 
In  universities  and  colleges,  that  is, 

50  per  cent  of  those  who  enter 

training .  142.850 

In  vocational  schools,  that  is,  5.5  per 
cent  of  those  who  enter  training  28,885  ' 


Figure  2  'shows  the  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  (men  and  women)  in  all  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  education  per  10,000 
population  for  each  state,  the  estimated 
maximum  number  of  veterans  in  uni¬ 
versities  and  colleges,  and  the  esti¬ 
mated  average  enrollment  in  universi¬ 
ties  and  colleges  from  secondary 
schools  by  the  year  1960. 

The  maximum  number  of  veterans 
who  will  be  in  training  in  the  United 
States  (based  on  the  3,808,000  total) 
per  10,000  population  will  equal 

3,808.000  X  0.61  X  10,000 

- =160 

145.000.(X)0 

when  3,808,00(1  X  0.61  =  maximum 
number  in  training  at  any  one  time 
and  145,000.(KX)  =  the  estimated 
“•total  population.  1960.  Since  the 


The  following  table  shows  the  estimated  number  of  veterans  for  each  higher  educa- 


tional  institution  in  New  Jersey.^ 

Resident 

Instltotien  ~  Men  Students 

%  of  TnUI  SUte 
Male  Enrotiment 

Total  No.  of  Veter¬ 
ans  Per  Institntion 
on  Percentaae  Basis 

Estimated* 

Maximam 

Enrollment 

Newark  Col.  Eng . . 

..  1,994 

13.89 

19.840 

12,100 

State  Teachers  Colleges — 
Glassboro  . 

93 

0.65 

929 

570 

Jersey  City . 

69 

0.48 

686 

420 

Newark  . 

134 

0.93 

1,329 

810 

Paterson  . 

450 

3.13 

4,471 

2,730 

Trenton  . 

223 

1.56 

2,228 

1.360 

Upper  Montclair . 

259 

1.80 

2.570 

1370 

Mon.  Co.  Jr.  Col . 

129 

0.90 

1,286 

780 

Morris  Co.  Jr.  Col . 

81 

0.56 

8(H) 

490 

Union  Co.  Jr.  (]ol . 

349 

2.43 

3,470 

2,120 

Bloomfield  The«l.  Sem _ 

67 

0.47 

671 

410 

Col.  of  South  Jersey . 

149 

1.04 

1,486 

910 

Drew  University . 

416 

2.90 

4.143 

2.530 

Immaculate  Concep.  Sem . . 

167 

1.16 

1.657 

1,010 

New  Bruns.  Theol.  Sem _ 

.33 

0.23 

329 

200 

Princeton  Theol.  Sem . 

216 

1.50 

2,143 

1,300 

Princeton  Universitv . 

.  2,714 

18.90 

27,000 

16.470 

Rider  College . 

378 

2.63 

3,757 

2390 

Rutgers  I'niversity . 

St.  Joseph's . 

St.  Peter’s . 

.  2.077 

14.47 

20,670 

12.610 

35 

0.24 

343 

210 

410 

2.86 

4.086 

2.490 

Seton  Hall . 

.581 

4.05 

5,785 

3330 

Stevens  Institute . 

912 

6.35 

9,071 

5330 

Universitv  of  Newark . 

.  1.191 

8..30 

11357 

7330 

Upsala  . 

280 

1.96 

2.800 

1,710 

Westminster  Choir . 

88 

0.61 

871 

530 

Pan/er  . 

137 

0.95 

1.357 

830 

Bergen  Jr.  College . 

292 

2.03 

2.900 

1,770 

('ollege  of  Paterson . 

.328 

2.28 

3357 

1,990 

Newark  Jr.  College . 

106 

0.74 

1.057 

640 

14,;k58 

100.00 

142.849 

87,140 

*  Computed  from  Table  18.  p.  129,  “^i^tatistics  of  Higher  Education.  1941-42.*’ 

'‘Estimated  Maximum  Enrollment  equals  61%  of  Total  Number  of  Veterans  Per  Institu¬ 
tion  on  Percentage  Basis. 


IlEAR  HAS  BEEN  expressed  that  an 
expansion  of  present  facilities  to 
care  f«)r  the  education  of  the  returning 
veterans  will  leave  the  university  or 
college  with  empt>  classrooms  and  a 
surplus  of  equipment  when  the  vet¬ 
erans’  needs  are  satisfied. 

The  Biennial  Survey  of  Education, 
1937,  shows  that  college  enrollments 
in  the  United  States  have  increased 
7(X)  per  cent  since  1890,  and  that  in 
the  decade  following  World  War  I 
(1920  to  1930)  the  increase  was 
greater  than  300  per  cent.*® 


numln'r  inducted  into  service  from 
each  state  was  the  same  per  unit  of 
population,  then  each  state  should  ex¬ 
pect  to  have  160  veteran  trainees  as 
a  maximum  number  per  lO.fXK) 
population. 

From  Figure  2  it  is  evident  that  no 
state  in  1939  had  enrolled  as  many 
men  students  as  it  will  be  expected  to 
enroll  veterans  in  the  near  future.  In 
addition  to  the  veterans,  the  usual 
number  of  students  finishing  high 
school  must  be  provided  for  by  the 
universities  and  colleges. 
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FIGURE  n 


It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
Tarious  institutions  will  adopt  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  admitting  the  veterans  of  the 
home  state.  Veterans  and  students 
from  other  states  may  be  admitted  only 
if  facilities  are  available.  In  other 
words,  veterans  will  be  given  prior 
consideration  for  admission  by  the 
universities  and  colleges  of  the  state 
in  which  they  reside.  States  which 
have  not  bem  providing  adequate 
higher-education  facilities  for  their 
own  students  and  which  have  been 
rdying  on  institutions  in  other  states 
to  provide  such  services  need  not  be 
surprised  in  the  future  if  they  are 
asked  to  provide  for  their  own  stu¬ 
dents. 

A  SURVEY  OF  MORE  than  25,000  high- 
school  graduates  in  New  Jersey 
showed  that  70  per  cent  of  those  who 
continued  their  education  in  universi¬ 
ties  or  colleges  went  to  other  states 
to  secure  their  training.  New  Jersey 
in  1939  (a  fairly  normal  year)  en¬ 
rolled  college  students  equal  in  num¬ 
ber  to  less  than  one-half  of  the  average 
enrollments  for  all  states  per  10,0t)0 
population. 

Line  AB  in  Figure  2  represents  the 
estimated  maximum  number  (160)  of 
veterans  who  will  be  in  training  at  any 
one  time.  If  the  maximum  number  in 
training  is  reached  in  about  the  same 
length  of  time  after  V-J  Day  as  that 
which  elapsed  from  the  signing  of  the 
-Armistice  in  1918  to  the  peak  training 
load  following  World  War  I,  then  we 
may  plan  that  the  maximum  number 
of  trainees  will  be  reached  sometime 
late  in  1949  or  in  1950. 

The  enrollments  in  higher  education 
have  increased  approximately  250  per 
cent  each  twenty-year  period  since 
1880.  By  the  time  the  veterans’  pro¬ 
gram  is  completed,  the  enrollments  for 
higher  education  recruited  from  the 
secondary  schools,  based  on  the  trends 
in  enrollments  since  1880,  will  reach 
approximately  2,800,000.  This  is  equal 
to  210  students  per  10,000  population 
and  is  represented  by  line  CD  in  Fig¬ 
ure  2.  This  chart  shows  that  20  states 
should  more  than  double  the  present 
educational  facilities  for  men  to  serve 
the  veterans  and  will  need  to  add  as 
much  more  to  their  facilities  to  provide 
for  the  normal  demands  for  higher 
education  when  the  veterans’  program 
has  been  completed. 

The  Federal  Government  has  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  financing  of  a  generous 
educational  program  for  the  veterans 
but,  at  the  same  time,  the  responsibility 
for  providing  facilities  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  veterans  has  been  placed 
upon  the  educational  forces  of  each 
state.  Under  the  “G.  I.  Bill”  a  veteran 
“shall  be  entitled  to  education  or 
training,  or  a  refresher  or  retraining 
course,  at  an  approved  educational  or 


mUBBl  W  STOTWTS  III  ALL  IISTITITTIOB  OT  HIOBER  fDOCAtlOi 
RR  10,000  rorOUSTIOR  BY  STATB  1939-40 


training  institution.”  To  meet  the 
probable  demands  for  higher  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  veterans  is  a  challenge  to 
our  universities  and  colleges. 


*  “Proposals  for  Public  Education  in  Post 
War  America,”  /National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  Research  Bulletin,  Vol.  XXII,  No. 
2,  (April,  1944),  p.  72. 

*  Waller,  Willard.  Veteran  Comes  Back. 
New  York:  Dryden  Press,  1944,  p.  255. 

*  A  letter  received  from  Headquarters,  Army 
Service  Forces,  War  Department,  May  8, 
1943,  states  that  41.7  per  cent  have  com¬ 
pleted  high  school  or  more. 

*  Waller,  op.cit.,  p.  254. 

*  “Cost  of  Education  in  New  Jersey.”  Chart 
4.  Rutgers  University,  July,  1942,  p.  11. 

*  Journal  of  Exceptional  Children,  XI  (Octo¬ 
ber,  1944),  p.  18. 

^  New  Jersey  Selective  Service  Headquarters 
report  as  of  September  30,  1945. 

I**  Washington,  D.  C.:  United  States  0£Bce  of 
Education.  Vol.  II,  pp.  9-12  (Bulletin  of 
1937,  No.  2). 
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Early  Retirement  Proposals 


THE  PRESENT  STUDY  WAS  UNDERTAKEN  to  furnish  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association  with  data  regarding  the  effect  on 
the  deduction  and  contribution  rates  paid  by  the  Teachers  and  the  State, 
of  certain  possible  changes  of  the  present  Teachers  Pension  and  An* 
nnity  Fund  Law  under  which  Teachers  classified  under  the  law  as 
“New  Entrants”  would  be  permitted  to  retire  after  35,  or  30  years 
of  service. 


By  Fackler  &  Company 

Consulting  Actuaries,  New  York 

The  following  “Definitions”  may  be 
helpful  in  reading  this  report: 

“Annuity”  means  payments  for  life 
derived  from  Teachers’  salary  deduc¬ 
tions. 

“Pension”  means  payments  for  life 
provided  by  State  contributions. 

“Retirement  Allowance”  means  the 
Pension  plus  the  Annuity. 

“Average  Salary”  means  average  an¬ 
nual  salary  for  the  last  five  years  pre¬ 
ceding  retirement. 

“New  Rate”  means  any  rate  of  de¬ 
duction  or  contribution  (by  Teacher 
or  by  State)  which  is  shown  in  the 
appended  Tables  as  required  to  meet 
the  various  proposed  changes  in  the 
law. 

“Pension  Rate”  means  the  fraction 
of  the  “Average  Salary”  which  is  the 
amount  of  pension  provided  for  each 
year  of  service. 

“Fund”  means  “Teachers’  Annuity 
Fund.” 

The  law  provides  for  Superannua¬ 
tion  and  Disability  Retirement  Bene¬ 
fits.  The  total  benefit  payable  upon 
Superannuation  Retirement  consists  of 
an  Annuity  which  is  the  actuarial 
equivalent  of  the  accumulated  deduc¬ 
tions  from  the  Teacher’s  salary,  at  the 
time  of  retirement,  and  a  Pension  of 
1/140  of  the  “average  salary”  for  each 
year  of  service.  The  percentage  rate 
of  deduction  from  the  Teacher’s  sal¬ 
ary  was  to  be  computed  so  as  to  be 
sufficient  to  provide  at  the  time  of  re¬ 
tirement  an  Annuity  equal  to  the  Pen¬ 
sion  provided  by  State  contributions. 
This  condition  is  now  met  only  by 
those  Teachers  whose  salary  deduc¬ 
tions  are  computed  to  recognize  the 
lowered  pensioner  mortality  rates  ef¬ 
fective  February  1, 1935,  for  males  and 
February  1,  1940,  for  females. 

The  disability  benefit  consists  of  an 
Annuity  which  is  the  actuarial  equiv¬ 
alent  of  the  accumulated  salary  de¬ 
ductions  at  the  time  of  disability  re¬ 
tirement,  and  a  disability  Pension 
which,  added  to  the  Annuity,  makes 
a  total  equal  to  1/70  of  the  “average 
salary”  for  each  year  of  service.  The 
disability  benefit  is  granted  only  after 
ten  years  of  membership  in  the  Retire¬ 
ment  System. 

The  law  contains  provisions  for  min¬ 
imum  superannuation  and  disability  re¬ 


tirement  allowances,  and  limits  the 
disability  retirement  allowance  to  not 
over  9/10  of  the  normal  superannu¬ 
ation  retirement  allowance  payable  at 
age  62. 

The  Association  contemplates  seek¬ 
ing  a  change  in  the  law  such  that  the 
Superannuation  Retirement  shall  be 
provided  not  at  or  after  attaining  age 
62,  but  at  or  after  a  certain  minimum 
number  of  years  of  service  (or  the 
attainment  of  age  62  if  sooner). 

As  age  62  is  the  retirement  age 


with  respect  to  which  the  salary  de¬ 
ductions  are  determined  under  the 
present  law,  the  foregoing  change  in 
the  law  would  affect  only  teachen 
under  age  27  at  entry  if  the  “service” 
period  fixed  in  the  law  as  amended  were 
35  years,  and  only  teachers  under  age 
32  at  entry  if  the  “service”  peri^ 
were  fixed  at  30  years.  This  fact  should 
be  kept  in  mind  when  considering 
the  effect  of  the  changes  in  the  law. 

If  the  amended  law  were  to  grant 
only  the  optional  retirement  after  a 
certain  number  of  years  of  service 


TABLE  1 


Reduced  Retirement  Allowance  on  Retirement  upon  Completing  35 
or  30  Years*  Service,  if  Salary  Deduction  and  State  Contribution 
Rates  Remain  Unchanged. 


Member’s  Present 

Bedneed  Retirement 

Redueed  Retirement 

Contribution 

AUowanee  on  Retirement 

AUowanee  as 

at 

a  Pereentace 

upon  Compietinc  35  Years' 

a  Pereentace 

Ate 

of  Saiary 

Serriee,  as  a  Pereentace  of 

of  Retirement 

at  Entry 

ClaM 

Pereentace 

“Averace  Saiary” 

AUowanee  at  Ace  •! 

Maie 

20 

A 

4.10 

42.40% 

687o 

B 

3.60 

39.85 

68 

25  . 

A 

4.13 

47.41 

89% 

B 

3.62 

44.45 

89 

Femaie 

20 

C 

4.47 

43.53% 

69% 

D 

4.13 

41.74 

69 

E 

3.91 

40.58 

69 

25 

C 

4.63 

47.69 

897o 

D 

4.29 

45.90 

89 

E 

4.05 

44.62 

89 

Member's  Present 

Redneed  Retirement 

Redueed  Retirement 

Contribution 

AUowanee  on  Retirement 

AUowanee  aa 

as 

a  Pereentace 

upon  Compietinc  3C  Tears' 

a  Pereentace 

Ate 

of  Saiary 

Sereiee,  as  a  Pereentace  of 

of  Retirement 

at  Entry 

Class 

Pereentace 

“Ayerace  Salary** 

AUowanee  at  Aco  M 

Male 

20 

A 

4.10 

34.19% 

527o 

B 

3.60 

31.89 

52 

25 

A 

4.13 

36.78 

67% 

B 

3.62 

34.38 

67 

Female 

20 

C 

4.47 

35.61% 

557o 

D 

4.13 

34.13 

55 

E 

3.91 

33.16 

55 

25 

C 

4.63 

37.69 

687o 

D 

4.29 

36.21 

68 

E 

4.05 

35.16 

68 
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(without  increase  of  salary  deductions 
or  State  contributions »  the  pension  pro¬ 
vided  would  be  less  than  1  14()  of  the 
average  salary  for  each  year  of  serv¬ 
ice,  upon  retirement,  before  attaining 
age  62,  and  Section  18:13-55(b) 
would  have  to  be  modified  in  some 
manner;  otherwise  an  increase  of  the 
State  contributions  would  be  required. 

The  Association  also  desired  calcula¬ 
tions  with  respect  to  a  further  change 
in  the  law,  namely,  that  upon  retire¬ 
ment  (before  attaining  age  62)  at  the 
expiration  of  the  fixed  “service”  period, 
the  retirement  allowance  should  be 
equal  to  the  retirement  allowance  which 
under  the  present  law  would  be  pay¬ 
able  upon  retirement  at  age  62. 

The  appended  tables  present  the  re¬ 
sults  of  calculations  undertaken  to 
show  the  effect  of  the  foregoing  changes 
in  the  law.  The  calculations  were  based 
on  “actuarial  tables”  supplied  by 
George  B.  Buck.  Consulting  Actuary  to 
the  Fund  and  used  by  him  in  calcula¬ 
tions  for  the  Fund,  and  on  a  Table  of 
Deduction  Rates  supplied  by  John  A. 
Wood.  3rd,  Secretary  of  the  Fund.  The 
probability  of  retirement  prior  to  age 
62  was  derived  from  tbe  actuarial 
tables,  based  on  retirement  experience 
between  ages  48  and  70.  Mr.  Buck 
has  used  the  figures  for  retirement  be¬ 
fore  age  62  in  connection  with  calcula¬ 
tions  regarding  “Present  Entrants.”  and 
their  use  in  this  study  assumes  that  the 
same  probabilities  will  apply  also  with 
regard  to  “New  Entrants.”  The  ac¬ 
curacy  of  such  assumption  probably  de¬ 
pends  to  a  large  extent  upon  economic 
conditions  at  the  time  of  retirement. 
The  results  shown  would  represent 
either  an  understatement  if  more 
Teachers  than  assumed  were  lo  retire 
earlier,  or  an  overstatement  if  the  op¬ 
posite  were  to  occur. 

Table  1  shows  the  jjercentage  of  the 
“average  salary”  which  would  be  pay¬ 
able  as  retirement  allowance  if  neither 
the  Teacher's  salary  deductions  nor 
the  State  contributions  were  to  lie  in¬ 
creased. 

Tables  2,  3  and  4  show  the  effect 
upon  deduction  rates  and  contribution 
rates  of  an  amendment,  as  above  out¬ 
lined.  which.  l»esides  introducing  a 
“service”  jeeriod  for  optional  retire¬ 
ment.  would  at  the  earliest  (jermitted 
date  of  retirement  (before  age  62) 
provide  a  retirement  allowance  equal 
to  the  retirement  allowance  which  under 
the  present  law  would  be  payable  upon 
retirement  at  age  62.  In  Table  2  it 
is  assumed  that  the  Teacher  will  Icear 
the  entire  burden  of  providing  the  in¬ 
creased  benefit.  Tables  3  and  4  show, 
respectively,  the  required  salary  deduc¬ 
tion  rates  and  State  contribution  rates, 
if  one-half  of  the  retirement  allowance 
is  to  be  financed  by  the  Teacher  and 
the  other  one-half  by  the  State. 


TABLE  2  (35  YEARS) 

Required  Salary  Deduction  Rates  for  Optional  Retirement  after  35 
Years’  Service,  to  Provide  Retirement  Allowance  upon  Completing 
35  Years’  Service  Equal  to  1/70  of  “Average  Salary”  for  each  Year 
of  Service  upon  Retirement  at  Age  62,  the  State  Contribution  Rates 
to  Remain  Unchanged. 


Member’s  Present 

Member’s 

Resnitinc  Diyision  of 

Pension  Rate 

Contribation 

Increased  Retirement 

Allowance 

as  a 

as  a 

Fereentaae 

Contribation 

Upon  35  Years’ 

Percentace 

Attained 

of 

Salary 

as  a  Percentace 

Serrice  Retirement 

of  1/lM  of 

Age 

Class 

Percentace 

of  Salary 

Annuity 

Pension 

“Averace  Salary” 

Male — Ace 

at  entry 

80 

20 

A 

4.10% 

7.39% 

67% 

33% 

83% 

25 

A 

4.10 

7.93 

67 

33 

83 

30 

A 

4.10 

8.82 

67 

33 

83 

35 

B 

3.60 

10.62 

66 

.34 

85 

40 

B 

3.60 

13.58 

66 

34 

85 

Female — Ace 

at  entry 

20 

C 

4.47% 

7.42% 

64% 

36% 

91% 

25 

C 

4.47 

8.01 

64 

36 

91 

30 

D 

4.13 

9.04 

63 

37 

93 

35 

E 

3.91 

10.90 

63 

37 

94 

40 

E 

3.91 

14.05 

63 

37 

94 

Male— Ace 

at  entry  85 

25 

A 

4.13% 

5.04% 

56% 

44% 

94% 

30 

A 

4.13 

5.23 

56 

44 

94 

35 

A 

4.13 

5.52 

.56 

44 

94 

40 

B 

3.62 

6.53 

.55 

45 

96 

Female— Ace 

!  at  entry 

23 

25 

C 

4.63% 

5.49% 

55% 

45% 

97% 

30 

C 

4.63 

5.70 

55 

45 

97 

35 

D 

4.29 

6.11 

.54 

46 

98 

40 

E 

4.05 

6.95 

53 

47 

99 

TABLE  2  (30  YEARS) 

Required  Salary  Deduction  Rates  for  Optional  Retirement  after  30 
Years’  Service,  to  Provide  Retirement  Allowance  upon  Completing 
30  Years’  Service  Equal  to  1/70  of  “Average  Salary”  for  each  Year 
of  Service  upon  Retirement  at  Age  62,  the  State  Contribution  Rates 
to  Remain  Unchanged. 


Member's  Present 
Contribution 
as  a  Percentage 
of  Salary 


Member's 
Increased 
Contribution 
as  a  Percentage 


Resulting  Division  of 
Retirement  Allowance 
Cpon  Years* 
Service  Retirement 


Pension  Rate 
as  a 

Percentage 
of  1/140  of 


Age 

Class 

Percentage 

of  Salary 

Annuity  Pension 

"Averace  Sail 

Male — Ace 

at  entry  ’III 

20 

A 

4.10% 

10.3.3% 

75'/ 

25% 

77% 

25 

A 

4.10 

11. .50 

75 

25 

77 

.30 

A 

4.10 

13..54 

75 

25 

77 

35 

B 

.3.f»0 

17.77 

74 

26 

78 

40 

B 

.3.60 

26.14 

74 

26 

78 

Female — Ace 

at  entry  *0 

20 

C 

4.47% 

9.99% 

71% 

2*)% 

88% 

25 

C 

4.47 

11.2.3 

71 

29 

88 

30 

U 

4.13 

13.46 

70 

30 

89 

35 

E 

.3.91 

17.71 

70 

30 

90 

40 

E 

.3.91 

26.36 

70 

.30 

‘X) 

Male — Acf  i 

St  entry  2.1 

25 

A 

4.13% 

7.65% 

67'/r  ■ 

33% 

84'% 

30 

A 

4.13 

8.47 

67 

.33 

84 

3.5 

A 

4.13 

9.84 

67 

.3.3 

84 

40 

B 

.3.62 

12.81 

67 

.33 

85 

- 

Female — Ace 

at  entry  '2.1 

25 

C 

4.6.3% 

7.92% 

M% 

36%> 

92% 

30 

C 

4.63 

8.81 

(A 

.36 

92 

35 

D 

4.29 

10.40 

(A 

36 

93 

40 

E 

4.05 

13.41 

64 

.36 

94 
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The  various  rates  shown  in  the  tables 
are  related  to  the  five  salary  deduc¬ 
tion  classes.  “Class  A”  refers  to  male 
Teachers  who  entered  the  service  on 
or  after  February  1,  1935,  and  “Class 
B”  to  male  “New  Entrant”  Teachers 
who  entered  the  serv'ice  prior  to  that 
date.  “Class  C”  refers  to  female 
Teachers  who  entered  the  service  on 
or  after  February  1,  1940.  “Class  D” 
refers  to  female  Teachers  who  entered 
the  serv'ice  on  or  after  February  1, 
1935,  but  prior  to  February  1,  1940, 
and  “Class  E”  to  female  “New  Entrant” 
Teachers  who  entered  the  service  prior 
to  February  1,  1935. 

The  calculations  were  based  on  the 
assumption  that  every  Teacher  is  con¬ 
tributing  according  to  his  or  her  date 
of  entry. 


TABLE  3  (35  YEARS) 

Required  Salary  Deduction  Rates  for  Optional  Retirement  after  35 
Years’  Service,  to  Provide  Retirement  Allowance  upon  Completing  35 
Years’  Service  Equal  to  1/70  of  “Average  Salary”  for  each  Year  of 
Service  upon  Retirement  at  Age  62,  the  State  Contribution  Rates 


Since  the  law  does  not  contain  any 
provision  for  the  increase  of  salary 
deductions  in  accordance  with  the 
adoption  of  lower  pensioner  mortality 
rates,  but  even  states  that  the  deduc¬ 
tion  percentage  rates  shall  remain  con¬ 
stant  until  the  member  attains  age  62, 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Fund  was 
not  in  a  position  to  enforce  higher 
deduction  rates  for  Teachers  with  estab¬ 
lished  membership  when  the  lower 
mortality  rates  became  effective  in  1935 
and  1940.  The  result  of  this  situation 
is  that  the  accumulated  salary  deduc¬ 
tions  would  not  provide  an  Annuity 
to  equal  the  amount  of  the  Pension. 
Most  Teachers  did  not  ask  for  an 
increase  in  deductions  (see  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Educational  Review  of  March, 
1945,  “Pensions”  by  John  A.  Wood, 
3rd),  and  have  therefore  to  face  re¬ 
duced  Annuities  when  they  reach  retire¬ 
ment  age.  The  new  deduction  rates  to 
meet  the  changes  in  the  law,  as  shown 
in  Tables  2  and  .3,  bring  the  rates  up 
to  such  a  level  that  the  increased  rates 
cure  also  the  deficiency  caused  by  the 
lowered  mortality  rate. 

1  he  column  “Pension  Rate  as  a  Per¬ 
centage  of  1/140  of  Average  Salary” 
in  Tables  2.  3  and  4.  was  inserted  to 
show  the  effect  of  the  changes  in  the 
law  on  the  pension  rates  upon  retire¬ 
ment  prior  to  age  62.  If  the  State 
does  not  increase  its  contribution,  the 
unchanged  State  contribution  rate  buys 
only  a  reduced  Pension  at  ages  under 
62.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  State 
contribution  rate  is  increased  to  pro¬ 
vide  one-half  of  a  Retirement  Allow¬ 
ance  upon  completing  a  certain  mini¬ 
mum  number  of  years  of  service  equal 
to  1/70  of  average  salary  for  each  year 
of  service  upon  retirement  at  age  62. 
the  Pension  rate  has  to  l)e  increased 
in  order  to  meet  that  condition.  For 
reatly  comparisem  the  State  Pension 
rates  were  expressed  as  percentages  of 
1/140,  which  is  the  normal  Pension 
rate  for  retirement  at  age  62  or  over. 
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Ace 
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20 

A 

4.10% 

Male — Ace  at  entry 

5.55% 

124% 

25 

A 

4.10 

5.79 

124 

30 

A 

4.10 

6.19 

124 

35 

B 

3.60 

7.29 

124 

40 
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3.60 

8.85 

124 

20 

C 

4.47% 

Female — Ace  at  entry  M 

5.84% 

125% 

25 

C 

4.47 

6.11 

125 

30 

D 

4.13 

6.73 

125 

35 

E 

3.91 

7.87 

125 

40 

E 

3.91 

9.65 

125 

25 

A 

4.13% 

Male — Ace  at  entry  35 

4.53% 

107% 

30 

A 

4.13 

4.61 

107 

35 

A 

4.13 

4.74 

107 

40 

B 

3.62 

5.48 

107 

25 

C 

4.63% 

Female — Ace  at  entry  35 

5.03% 

107% 

30 

C 

4.63 

.5.12 

107 

35 

D 

4.29 

5.48 

107 

40 

E 

4.05 

6.20 

107 

Required  Salary 

TABI^  3  (30  YEARS) 

Deduction  Rates  for  Optional  Retirement  after  30 

Years’ 

Service,  to  Provide  Retirement  Allowance  upon  Completing  30 

Years’ 

Serv  ice  Eqnal  to  1/70  of 

“Average  Salary”  for  each  Year  of 

Service 

upon  Retirement  at  Age  62,  the  State  Contribution  Rates 

to  be  Increased 

so  as  to  Provide  One-Half  of  the 

Retirement  Al- 

lowance. 
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40 
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20 
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151 
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40 
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40 
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4.29 
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40 
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4.05 
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Hie  pension  rates  shown  in  Tables 
2  and  3  increase  slightly  for  the  de> 
doction  Qasses  B,  C,  and  D.  At  the 
first  glance  it  mi^t  seem  inconsistent 
diat  lower  present  deduction  rates 
secure  higher  Pension  rates  in  case 
of  earlier  retirement.  This  is,  how> 
ever,  explained  by  the  underlying 
formula.  It  is  a  consequence  of  the 
State  guarantee  to  provide  disability 
pensions  of  1/70  for  each  year  of 
service  regardless  of  the  amount  ac¬ 
cumulated  by  salary  deductions  at  the 
time  of  disability  retirement,  and  of 
the  fact  that  the  effect  of  shortening 
the  period  of  exposure  to  disability  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  increase  of  at¬ 
tained  age.  No  change  in  the  legal  pro¬ 
vision  regarding  disability  retirement 
benefits  was  considered  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  report. 

In  Tables  2  and  3  the  rates  cor¬ 
responding  with  the  “attained  ages” 
refer  to  Teachers  already  members  of 
the  Retirement  System,  who  not  only 
had  to  finance  the  increase  caused  by 
the  changes  in  the  law,  but  had  to  cure 
the  deficiency  which  arose  in  the  past 
by  insufficient  salary  deduction.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  basic  increased  de¬ 
duction  rate  is  the  same  for  all  “New 
Entrants”  who  entered  the  service  at 
the  same  age.  Such  basic  rate  is  shown 
in  every  section  opposite  the  attained 
age,  which  equals  die  age  at  entry.  The 
rates  shown  opposite  higher  attained 
ages  combine  the  basis  rate  with  the 
“deficiency  rate”  if  the  deficiency  is 
financed  over  the  remaining  period  to 
retirement. 


TABLE  4  (85  YEARS) 


Required  Increased  State  Contribution  Rates  for  Optional  Retirement 
after  85  Years'  Service,  to  Provide  One-Half  of  a  RetiremMit  Allow¬ 
ance  npcm  Completing  85  Years*  Service  Equal  to  1/70  of  “Average 
Salary”  for  each  Year  of  Service  upon  Retirement  at  Age  62. 


1  HE  SAME  PRINCIPLE  applies  to  State 
contribution  rates  shown  in  Table  4. 
The  basic  increase  of  cost  to  the  State 
is  indicated  by  the  difference  between 
the  present  rate  and  the  new  rate  at 
the  attained  age  which  equals  the  age 
of  entry.  The  new  State  contribution 
rates  shown  for  attained  ages  repre¬ 
sent,  therefore,  only  one  possible 
method  of  financing  the  deficiency  for 
members  already  in  the  Retirement 
System. 
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25 
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TABLE  4  (30  YEARS) 


Required  Increased  State  Contribution  Rates  for  Optional  Retirement 
after  30  Years’  Service,  to  Provide  One-Half  of  a  Retirement  Allow¬ 
ance  upon  Completing  30  Years*  Service  Equal  to  1/70  of  “Average 
Salary”  for  each  Year  of  Service  upon  Retirement  at  Age  62. 


.Atlantic  City’s  Auditorium 
Is  Booked  thru  October,  1946 

Presaging  the  greatest  prosperity 
period  in  Atlantic  City’s  long  history 
as  one  of  the  world’s  outstanding  re¬ 
sorts,  it  was  announced  in  October  that 
the  Convention  Hall,  once  described  as 
a  “White  Oephant,”  is  booked  solidlv 
until  October,  1946. 

The  first  convention  to  enter  the 
newly-released  auditorium  was  that  of 
the  New  Jersey  Education  Association 
on  November  30. 

The  Atlantic  City  (invention  Bureau 
declares  that  the  bookings  already 
made  eclipse  those  of  any  of  the  pre¬ 
war  years. 
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Half  of  Salary  on  Retirement? 

By  Lawkencb  A.  Jenkins 
President,  Kearny  Education  Association 


A  PANEL  DISCUSSION  on  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  State  Teachers  Pension  and 
Annuity  Fund  was  held  in  the  Roose¬ 
velt  School,  Kearny.  The  program  was 
sponsored  by  the  Kearny  Education 
Association. 

Lewellyn  N.  Pratt,  Dean  of  Boys  at 
Kearny  High  School,  was  moderator. 
The  Panel  was  made  up  of  Ida  Hous- 
man,  teacher  authority  on  the  Pension 
Fund,  who  spoke  of  its  background; 
Charles  J.  Strahan,  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  NJEA,  who  discussed  the 
political  problems  confronting  the 
Fund;  Trustee  Frederick  Crehan,  who 
traced  the  developments  in  recent  years 
which  had  affected  the  Fund;  and  John 
A.  Wood,  Secretary  of  the  Fund,  who 
explained  the  nature  of  the  Fund  and 
some  of  its  administrative  problems. 

The  teachers  of  Kearny  and  other 
towns,  as  evidenced  by  statements  of 
our  guests  at  the  meeting,  are  aroused 
by  the  fact  that  their  annuity  pay¬ 
ments  have  been  permitted  to  become 
deficient  in  amounts  from  $700  up  to 
$1850.  There  were  no  individual  no¬ 
tices  of  such  great  deficits.  The  law 
says  that  the  State  of  New  Jersey  will 
pay  for  a  thirty-five  year  service  pe¬ 
riod  one-fourth  of  the  average  salary 
of  the  last  five  years,  when  certain 
requirements  are  met,  and  that 
we  as  teachers  are  to  build  up 
over  a  thirty-five  year  period  an 
annuity  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the 
average  of  our  last  five  years’  salary 
so  that  we  may  receive  a  pension  of 
one-half  upon  retirement  after  thirty- 
five  years  of  service.  Most  of  us  are 
giving  full  time  to  the  teaching  profes¬ 
sion  and  expect  to  do  so  until  retire¬ 
ment — this  one-half  of  our  last  five 
years’  averaged  salary  is  very  serious 
and  important  to  us.  W e  are  counting 
on  that  one-half — but  are  we  going  to 
get  it  if  our  annuity  accounts  are 
permitted  to  accumulate  deficits  of 
hundreds  of  dollars? 

The  teachers  at  the  meeting  in 


Kearny  heard  the  explanation  that  the 
Board  of  Trustees  did  not  wish  to 
force  increases  in  rates  to  take  care 
of  the  changes  in  the  costs  of  annui¬ 
ties,  but  decided  to  handle  the  matter 
by  stating  in  the  Review  that  if  a 
teacher  wanted  the  adequacy  of  her 
annuity  account  checked,  she  should 
write  in  and  request  it.  No  statements 
were  made  in  the  Review  that  if  you 
did  not  write  in  your  account  might 
fall  short  up  to  $1850  in  ten  or  fifteen 
years  and  that  your  one-half  re¬ 
tirement  income  would  be  seriously 
affected. 

E  DO  NOT  WISH  to  infer  that  the 
Board  of  Trustees  was  negligent,  but 
we  do  feel  their  manner  of  notifying 
members  of  possible  deficits  was  not 
a  business-like  way  in  a  matter  that 
affects  us  so  vitally  as  individuals.  We 
do  feel  that  if  actual  cases  had  been 
cited  instead  of  general  statements  that 
we  non-insurance  minded  teachers 
would  have  been  awakened  sooner. 
But  that  is  water  over  the  dam.  WHAT 
ACTION  IS  THE  FUND  GOING  TO 
TAKE  NOW  TO  AVOID  THE  RE¬ 
CURRENCE  OF  SUCH  INCIDENTS? 

The  following  recommendations  are 
made  with  the  desire  that  action  will 
be  taken  by  the  Fund — if  not,  then  by 
our  State  Association  in  seeing  that 
they  are  achieved.  This  is  what  our 
teachers  want: 


Here  is  an  entirely  new 
Audio-Visual  presentation 

A  ■eiuational  NEW  monthly  publication  written  by  teachers 
and  administrators  for  tea<-hers  and  administrators  ...  practi¬ 
cal.  useful,  inspiring! 


FREE 
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Thm  Journal  on  Audio-Visual  Looming 

Edited  by  Wittich,  Fowlkes  and  Anderson  and  an  outstandiitg 
board  ol  50  Audio-Visual  educational  leaders. 

E.  M.  HALE  AND  COMPANY 

Pvbihifn  —  lAU  CLAHII,  WISCONSIN 


1.  Every  teacher  should  receive 
a  yearly  statement  of  her 
accumulations  in  the  Annuity 
Fund.  (Become  annuity-fund¬ 
conscious.) 

2.  Once  every  five  years  a  teacher 
should  receive  an  individual  no¬ 
tice  that  her  Annuity  Account 
be  checked  for  its  adec^cy. 
Specific  cases  to  show  why  it 
should  be  done  should  be  cited. 

We  believe,  too,  that  there  should 
be  a  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  state  conventions  sponsored 
by  the  Association.  Authorities  should 
be  available  for  questioning  and  per¬ 
sonal  conferences. 


Bradley’s 


NO-ROLL 

Crayons 

•  Economy 

•  True  Color 

•  Good  Assortment 

•  Hard,  Smooth  Texture 

e  Famous  No-Roll  Shape 

Economical  because  they  will  not 
roll  oft  the  desk  to  get  lost  or 
broken,  these  hard-pressed  cray¬ 
ons  have  high  color  fidelity  and 
smooth,  even  marking  surface 
absolutely  free  from  grit. 

The  semi-round  shape  with  one 
flat  side  keeps  them  from  rolling 
and  gives  a  choice  of  pointed  or 
broad,  flat  marking  surface.  Ap¬ 
proved  large  size,  packed  8  or  16 
to  the  box  in  Red,  Yellow, 
Orange,  Green.  Blue.  Violet, 
Black,  Brown,  Flesh,  Magenta. 
Ked-Orange,  Yellow-Orange,  Yel¬ 
low-Green,  Turquoise  Blue,  Red- 
V'iolet,  Burnt  Sienna. 
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Springfield  2,  Massachusntts 
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coiis^trui'tiun,  hygienic  cumfort, 
correct  posture,  sigiit  consena- 
tion  and  other  features  most  serv- 


No.  334  American  Universal 
Desk — the  finest  built — has  a 
hea\-y  tubular  steel  frame  ivith 
book  b<jx  of  one-piece  steel  struc¬ 
ture,  round  rolled  edges,  and 
smooth,  sanitary  form  and  finish 


Springboards 

STORIES  THAT  SPEAKERS  CAN  USE 
FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 


Edited  by  Darrel  J.  Mate 
Confidence  If  Not  Tact 

The  personnel  manager  of  a  large  company  was  inter¬ 
viewing  a  returned  service  man.  This  chap  had  just 
recently  packed  away  his  lieutenant’s  bars  and  was  ready 
to  take  on  something  in  the  financial  line.  The  young 
man  was  asked  about  his  business  experience. 

“None.”  answered  the  ex-louie.  “I  had  just  graduated 
from  college  when  the  war  started.” 

“Well.”  said  the  interviewer,  “what  kind  of  a  job 
do  you  think  you  could  handle?” 

“Oh,”  chirped  the  applicant,  “something  in  the  execu¬ 
tive  line.  A  vice-presidency,  for  instance.” 

The  personnel  manager  seemed  to  be  in  deep  thought. 
“I  guess  that  lets  us  out.  You  see,  we  have  twelve  vice- 
presidents  already.” 

“Oh,  that’s  O.  K..”  replied  the  ex-louie.  “I’m  not 
superstitious.” 

Questions  Should  Be  Answered 

“What  a  boy  you  are  for  asking  questions,”  said  the 
father.  “I’d  like  to  know  what  would  have  happened 
if  I’d  asked  as  many  questions  when  I  was  a  boy.” 

“Perhaps,”  suggested  the  young  hopeful,  “you’d  have 
been  able  to  answer  some  of  mine.” 
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TO  ALL  MY  FRIENDS 


H  iHerrp  Cfjrisitmas; 


Greetings  from  the  Reddybox.  I’ll  be  with  you 
on  Christmas  Day.  I’ll  light  the  decorations — 
I’ll  illuminate  the  rooms — I’ll  do  any  job  that 
can  be  done  electrically.  Christmas  Day  or  any 
day  I’m  your  electric  servant,  Reddy  Kilowatt. 


PVBLICQ^SERVICE 


American  Seating  Company 
school  equipment  answers 
every  requirement  for  durable 


ireahle  to  stiitlents  anti  tearhf-rtt 


throughout.  It  allows  ample  leg  „  , 

and  knee  room  and  has  a  solid 
maple  lifting  lid  top  with  non¬ 
slam  friction  control.  The  inturning  line  prevents  pinching. 
There  are  no  exposed  moving  parts  or  wood  screws.  The  seat 
has  a  self-adjusting  back  rail  that  assures  comfort  for  every 
occupant — ^and  swivels  45  degrees  each  way  to  a  cushioned  stop. 
An  outstanding  feature  is  the  foot  rest  with  fluted  base  to  pro¬ 
tect  against  marring. 

Setting  the  highest  standard  in  the  moderate  priced  field  are 
.American  Envoy  Desks.  Chairs,  and  the  popular  No.  380  Tablet 
__  Arm  Chair — combining  practical  economy 

with  improved  construction.  Ideally  suited 
to  various  other  needs  are  .American  Steel 
Folding  Chairs,  Portable  Assembly  Chairs 
and  Bodiform  Auditorium  Chairs. 

For  prompt  attention,  we  suggest  that  you 
\\  place  your  order  at  once. 


Here  are  the  Answers 

to  your  needs  for 

New  Postwar 
Schoolroom  Equipment 


'I 


Know  Where  You  Are  Going 

Miranda  was  enjoying  the  wonders  of  the 
county  fair  with  some  of  her  friends.  But  she 
refus^  to  ride  on  the  merry-go-round.  Her 
friends  protested.  However,  she  declared,  “No, 
ma’am!  Ah  don’t  want  to  ride  on  dat  dere  thing. 
One  day  I  saw  Rastus  Brown  ride  an’  ride  till  ah 
niizz  dizzy  watchin’  him.  When  he  done  got  off 
I  sez  to  him,  ‘Rastus,  yo’  went  and  spent  yo’ 
money,  but  whar  yo’  b^n’?’’ 

Children  Learn  What  They  Are  Taught 

Father  was  quizzing  his  young  son  in  respect  to  wrhat 
he  had  learned  in  Sunday  School.  “Tell  me  one  thing 
you  learned,”  questioned  the  father. 

“We  learned  all  about  a  cross-eyed  bear,”  answrered 
little  Jimmy. 

“About  a  wbat?”  queried  daddy. 

Jimmy  answered  quickly,  “A  cross-eyed  bear  named 
Gladly.  We  learned  a  song  about  him:  ‘Gladly,  the  cross 
I’d  bear’.” 

Good  Reasoning 

The  mother  ivent  shopping  with  her  small  son, 
Charles.  In  the  store,  the  grocer  invited  Charles  to  a 
handful  of  cherries  but  the  boy  seemed  very  backward. 

“Don't  you  like  cherries?"  asked  the  grocer. 

“Yes"  said  the  boy. 

The  grocer  put  his  hand  in  and  dumped  a  generous 
portion  into  the  little  fellow's  cap,  which  he  promptly 
held  out.  Later  his  mother  asked  him  why  he  had  not 
taken  the  cherries  when  first  invited. 

She  quickly  received  the  answer,  “Cause  his  hand  was 
bigger' n  mine." 


Have  you  seen 

ARITHMETIC 

for  Young  America 

by  Clark  et  al? 

• 

Have  you  rated  this  series  in 
terms  of  the  new  criteria f 


If  you  contemplate  changing 
arithmetics,  we  hope  you  will 
ask  to  see  these  books. 


World  Book  Company 

Yonkers-on-Hudson  S,  New  York 
Represented  by  C.  C.  Renick,  Plainfield 


DECEMBER.  1945 


The  G.  I.  Vocabulary 
Enters  the  Classrottm 

- 1 — ■  Donald  Sfxlers  Klopp,  Red  Bank  - 

While  the  controversy  warms,  as  to  whether 
schools  should  adopt  the  G.I.  way  of  teaching 
after  the  war,  it  is  well  for  all  serious-minded 
educators  to  sit  down  now.  Now  that  they  have 
sat  down  and  look  more  comfortable,  they  should 
outline  the  G.I.  way.  Before  we  can  argue,  we 
must,  says  the  philosopher,  define  our  terms.  Al¬ 
though  for  teachers  the  terms  are  generally  cash, 
these  below  are  not  any  more  creditable. 

A.W.O.L. — pain  stemming  from  broken  leg,  pneumonia, 
and  other  illnesses;  becomes  more  acute  after  10th 
day  of  sick  leave. 

Blitzed — transferred  to  teach  in  another  building; 
bombed  out. 

Bottleneck — results  of  lecturing  all  week  in  last  year’s 
shirts. 

Bulldozer— ma]oTeA  in  English  but  temporarily  “filling 
in”  in  trigonometry. 

Ceiling  zero — heights  frequently  reached  in  stiff  exams. 
Combined  operations — teaching  a  class  and  reading  latest 
novel. 

Communique — brief  note,  usually  hinting  “Your  pres¬ 
ence  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board  will  be 
appreciated.” 

Fireside  chat — report  made  by  school  survey  committee. 
Usually  heated. 

Cold-bricking — a  verbal  alloy  sometimes  helpful  in  pav¬ 
ing  way  to  success. 

Guerilla — 16-year-old  operative,  one  month  before  apply¬ 
ing  for  “working  papers.” 

Half-track — progeny  of  past  graduates  who  had  one-track 
minds. 

Hash  marks — battle  insigne  marking  person  first  in  caf¬ 
eteria  line. 

Infiltration  tactics — streaks  made  by  tardy  brigade. 

Jeep — cost  of  faculty  haberdashery  and  millinery. 
K-rations — nutriment  absorbed  between  noontime  re¬ 
hearsals. 

Lend  lease — “May  1  borrow  your  pencil.  Miss  Jones?” 
A  dead  giveaway. 

M.P. — condition  of  wallet  by  second  of  month. 

Mechanized  unit— hollow,  tubular  instrument,  pea-sized. 
Plasma — a  re-examination. 

Pig- boat— stationary  vessel  much  favored  by  sufferers  of 
athlete’s  foot. 

Pincer  movement — -an  encircling  maneuver  invited  by 
females  willing  to  exchange  pedogogy  for  domes¬ 
ticity. 

Pogrom-  -report  card  day. 

Quisling-  any  self-appointed,  ex-ofiBcio,  publicity  re¬ 
porter. 

SkypUot — guidance  head  with  high  ideals. 

Shelter  half — a  tight  squeeze  usually  beginning,  “I  could 
rent  my  room  and  share  your  apartment.” 

Spars — few  and  far  between,  as  bonuses. 

Wacs — corporal  punishment. 

Walking  wounded — one’s  last  years  before  being  pen¬ 
sioned. 

W ar  cabinet-  teachers’  meeting  conducted  on  socialized, 
democratic  principles. 

Sweating  out  a  mission — the  day  before  tenure. 

Y-gun — inventive  recreational  form;  barbarism  for 
slingshot. 
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LOOK  LIKE  SCHOOL 


TEACHERS 


sil 


IN  THE  OCTOBER  ISSUE  APPEARED  an  article  by  Harriet 
S.  Zudier  of  New  York  City  entitled  “Do  Yon  Look  Like  a  School 
Teacher?**  in  which  students  gave  free  and  candid  suggestions  re¬ 
garding  the  appearance  and  the  apparel  of  their  mentors. 

The  repercussions  were  almost  instantaneous.  But  from  a  teacher 
in  Newark  came  a  thoughtful,  restrained  expression  that  “If  New 
Jersey  educational  authorities  are  sufficiently  impressed  by  Miss 
Zncker*s  article  to  advocate  similar  procedures  in  our  own  State,  we 
may  look  forward  in  the  near  futon  to  scenes  resembling  those  I 
have  pictured  below.** ' 

I^t’s  read  what  Miss  Poole  thinks  is  in  store  for  ns! 


Characters 

Women  Teachers  of  XYZ  High 
School,  Anywhere,  New  Jersey. 

Committee  of  Student  Examiners. 

Place — Entrance  hall  of  the  school. 
Time — 8:00  A.  M. 

(Miss  A,  entering  the  building,  is 
stopped  by  the  First  Elxaminer.) 

First  Examiner — Just  a  moment. 
Miss  A.  You’re  quite  all  right  except 
for  one  item.  You  have  more  rouge 
and  lipstick  than  any  middle-aged 
teacher  should  use. 

Miss  A  (astonished) — Middle-aged! 
Why,  I’m  only  twenty-eight!  Happily, 
I  can  prove  that  by  our  own  school 
records.  1  graduated  here. 

First  Examiner  (graciously)  — Oh, 
that  won’t  be  necessary.  We  have  a 
student  committee  that  checks  on  ages. 
But,  you  know,  nowadays  most  people 
die  at  some  age  between  fifty-five  and 
sixty.  And  if  that  is  the  end  of  life, 
twenty-eight  is  certainly  the  middle  of 
life,  isn’t  it?  Now,  just  go  behind  the 
screen  over  there  and  remove  a  little 
of  the  make-up.  You’ll  find  an  age- 
color  chart  there  showing  you  just  how 
much  to  leave  on.  Next! 

(Miss  B  encounters  the  Second 
Elxaminer.) 

Second  Examiner  —  Haven’t  you 
worn  that  dress  three  days  in  succes¬ 
sion?  You  know  there  is  a  student  rule 
forbidding  a  teacher  to  wear  any  dress 
more  than  two  successive  days. 

Miss  B — I  know;  but  there  is  an¬ 
other  student  rule  requiring  every 
teacher  to  have  her  entire  wardrobe 
dry-cleaned  once  a  week.  The  cleaners 
are  still  short-handed,  and  they  can’t 
always  get  the  dresses  back  to  us  on 
time. 

Second  Examiner — Yes,  we  received 
a  protest  from  the  cleaners  yesterday. 
We  suspect  the  faculty  of  fifdi-column 
activities  directed  against  some  of  our 
rules.  Whenever  you  can’t  get  a  dress 
back  in  time,  buy  a  new  one.  Next! 


(Miss  C  encounters  the  Third  Ex¬ 
aminer.) 

Third  Examiner — Age  on  birthday 
nearest  to  September  first? 

Miss  C  (firmly) — Fifty-eight! 

Third  Examiner — Fifty -eight!  Why 
don’t  you  retire? 

Miss  C — Do  I  have  to  answer  that 
question? 

Third  Examiner  (reasonably) — No, 
that’s  all  right.  We  have  another  stu¬ 
dent  committee  to  look  into  that.  What 
I’m  really  concerned  about  is  your 
dress. 

Miss  C — Is  there  something  wrong 
with  it?  It’s  clean  and  almost  new. 

Third  Examiner — It’s  too  dark. 

Miss  C — Dark  grey  is  suited  to  my 
years,  and  I  like  it. 

Third  Examiner  (patiently) — You 
don’t  understand  the  rules.  You  are 
not  supposed  to  wear  what  you  like. 
You  are  supposed  to  wear  what  the 
pupils  like.  Pupils  expect  teachers  to 
wear  bright  colors.  You  shouldn’t  buy 
things  they  don’t  like. 

Miss  C  (standing  her  ground) — But 
sometimes  1  wear  my  dresses  in  places 
where  1  don’t  meet  any  pupils. 

Third  Examiner — Your  life  outside 
of  school  doesn’t  count.  You  are  not 
supposed  to  have  any  interests  uncon¬ 
nected  with  the  welfare  of  your  pupils. 
How  are  you  ever  going  to  understand 
their  tastes  if  you  persist  in  having 
tastes  of  your  own? 

Miss  C  (stubbornly) — Well,  I  am 
not  going  to  throw  away  a  good  dress. 

Third  Examiner — You  don’t  have  to 
throw  it  away.  Give  it  to  a  needy  pupil. 

Miss  C — Are  pupils  allowed  to  wear 
dark  dresses? 

Third  Examiner — Pupils  are  allowed 
to  wear  anything.  Next! 

(Miss  D  encounters  the  Fourth 
Examiner.) 

Fourth  Examiner  (turning  her 
around  for  careful  inspection)  — 
There’s  a  spot  on  your  dress  between 
the  shoulders. 


By  Hazel  B.  Poole 
W est  Side  High  School,  Newark 

Miss  D — It’s  chewing-gmn,  and  1 
can’t  get  it  all  off.  I’ve  tried. 

Fourth  Examiner  —  Why  did  you 
park  your  gum  between  your  shoul¬ 
ders? 

Miss  D — It  wasn’t  my  gum.  A  pupil 
giving  an  oral  report  parked  it  on  ffie 
back  of  my  chair  and  forgot  it,  and 
when  I  sat  down,  I  leaned  against  it. 

Fourth  Examiner — And  here’s  a 
small  ink-spot  near  the  hem  of  your 
skirt. 

Miss  D — That  happened  during  the 
test  yesterday.  Just  as  I  was  coming 
up  the  aisle,  a  pupil  shook  his  pen  to 
make  it  flow  more  freely. 


Let’s  not  talk  about  nriy  report 
card.  Teacher  saye  conversation  at 
meals  should  be  pleasant. 


Fourth  Examiner — Well,  you  should 
either  keep  out  of  the  aisle  during  a 
test,  or  else  supply  the  pupils  with 
washable  ink  so  that  they  can  throw  it 
around  without  disqualifying  you. 
That  dress  is  not  to  be  worn  again  in 
school.  Next! 

(Miss  E,  wearing  a  neat,  attractive 
rose-colored  dress,  encounters  the  Fifth 
Examiner.) 

Fifth  Examiner  (with  grudging  ad¬ 
miration) — Very  pretty  color.  But  the 
skirt  is  two  inches  too  long.  Here  is  a 
pair  of  shears.  Cut  off  two  inches  be¬ 
fore  you  go  to  class,  and  when  you 
get  home,  you  can  hem  it  up  again. 
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Miss  E — But  if  I  cut  off  two  inches 
now,  and  then  hem  it  up  after  that, 
it  will  be  too  short! 

Fifth  Examiner — It  is  possible  for 
a  dress  to  be  too  long.  It  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  dress  to  be  too  short.  Next! 

(Miss  F  encounters  the  Sixth  Ex¬ 
aminer.  Miss  Ps  dress  is  a  lovely  tur¬ 
quoise  color,  and  she  is  wearing  silver 
jewelry  with  matrix  turquoise  matching 
the  dress.) 

Sixth  Examiner  (affably)  — That’s 
perfect.  Miss  F!  It’s  so  nice  to  be  able 
to  give  someone  a  passing  grade  this 
morning.  Your  dress  is  beautiful.  Did 
the  costume  jewelry  come  from 
abroad  ? 

Miss  F  (dryly) — No,  it  was  made 
by  one-hundred-per-cent  Americans — 
r^-skinned  ones.  As  for  the  dress,  this 
morning  I  am  teaching  Wordsworth’s 
“Ode  on  the  Intimations  of  Immor¬ 
tality”  to  a  class  of  repeaters,  and  I 
thought  perhaps  something  bright  in 
the  room - 

Sixth  Examiner  —  Yes,  I  know.  I 
studied  Wadsworth’s  “Ode  on  the  Imi¬ 
tations  of  Immorality”  myself  last 
term,  and  I  never  did  get  anything  out 
of  it  because  the  teacher  wore  a  dark 
dress. 

(A  bell  rings.  As  the  Committee  is 
about  to  leave,  a  Late  Comer  hurriedly 
enters.  She  is  stopped  by  the  whole 
group  of  horrified  Examiners.) 

First  Examiner — Hair  untidy! 


Second  Examiner — Sweater  baggy ! 
Third  Examiner — Skirt  wrinkl^! 
Fourth  Examiner — Slip  showing! 
Fifth  Examiner — Stockings  un^ 
mended ! 

Sixth  Examiner — Heels  run  over! 


IxUe  Comer — Lay  off,  you  bunch  of 
ring-tailed  monkeys!  I’m  one  of  your 
own  student  committee,  and  I’m  late 
because  I  missed  the  bus.  Whadda  ya 
take  me  for,  anyway — a  school¬ 
teacher! 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

633  Witherspoon  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts. 

Every  day  in  the  year  we  need  aucceaaful  New  Jersey  teachers  for  listed 
openings.  Registration  here  nneans  constant  consideration  for  promotion. 


KingiUy  1745-1746 


Ptrtonal,  diMrlminatlng  tarvlc* 


E.  F.  Maloniy,  Mgr. 


BRYANT 

if.  A.  Bryant 
Tho$.  B.  R.  Bryant 
Managart 


Teachers  Bureae 

711-713  WITHERSPOON  BLDG. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
Pannyyacker  OtS 


Call  on  our  28  years  of 
counselling  and 
placement  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States 


->■  TBACHSRS  NOW  WANTED  n«  ALL  BRANCHES  OF  EDUCATION  •<- 


NATION-WIDE  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

1530  Chestnut  St.  PHILADELPHIA  2,  Pa.  Phone:  Rittenhouse  6223 

For  28  years  we  have  rendered  continuous  placement  service  to  both  inex¬ 
perienced  and  experienced  teachers  in  many  states.  This  year  offers  outstand¬ 
ing  opportunities  for  advancement.  Write  for  information: 

A.  LILLIAN  CAMPBELL.  J.  B.  STOKES.  JR..  Managers 


TEACHERS  NEEIDEID— ALL  KINDS.  Splendid  opportunities  are  presenting  themselves 
and  you  should  take  advantage  of  them.  With  our  experience  we  can  give  you  the  guidance 
Iiee<ied  so  you  can  make  the  most  of  these  opportunities.  Write  to  ua  immediately, 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Establishad  1880  Suoosaur  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  65th  Ysar 

205  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET  ALLENTOW’N,  PENNA. 

Member  of  National  Aaaociation  of  Teachers’  Agencies 


SCIENTIFIC  LIVING  SERIES 


Books  should  possess  an  irresistible  appeal  to 
children.  Nowhere  is  this  appeal  better  ex¬ 
pressed  than  in  the  opening  chapter  of  Alice  in 
Wonderland  when  Alice  asks,'’What  is  the  use 
of  a  book  without  pictures  and  conversation?” 
The  books  of  The  Scientific  Living  Series 
abound  in  pictures  and  conversation. 

The  pictures  are  accurate  and  beautiful  The 
conversation  is  natural  and  interesting. 

Science  concepts  are  presented  through  stories 
dealing  with  the  interpretation 
of  natural  phenomena  common 
to  the  experiences  of  children. 


Pre-primer  through  book  6 

_ Teacher’s  Manuals . . . . 

Activity  books  in  grades 
4s  5  and  6. 

W rite  for  complete  information  and  deteriptha  foiden 

THE  L.  W.  SINGER  COMPANY 

I  14*. IS*  WIST  ISIS  SOUSIVASD  SVSACVSS.  NSW  VOSK 

I  Represented  try 

I  Mr.  T.  K.  Ellis,  100  Woodside  Avenue,  Trenton,  New  Jersev 

L 
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What  Every  Teacher  Should  Know 

I  A  PACE  WHERE  TEACHERS  MAY  ASK,  AND  HAVE  AN- 
''  SWERED,  QUESTIONS  INVOLVING  SCHOOL  LAW,  TEACHER  r' 
CERTIFICATION,  AND  PENSION  AND  ANNUITY  FACTS 


SCHOOL  LAW  Certiiiration  Problems 


PENSION  FACTS 


Charles  J.  Strahan  Dr.  Everett  Preston  John  A.  Wood,  3d 

N.J.E.A.  Secretary  Secretary,  State  Board  of  Examiners  Pension  Fund  Secretary 


I  am  a  teacher  with  45  years  of 
experience  in  New  Jersey.  I  am 
65  years  old.  I  have  never  joined 
the  Pension  Fund.  Can  my  board 
of  education  force  me  to  retire  this 
year? 

Until  the  passage  of  Chap.  25.5  P.  L. 
1942,  teachers  who  were  not  members 
of  the  Teachers  Pension  and  Annuity 
Fund  could  not  be  retired  on  pensions 
regardless  of  age;  neither  could  a 
board  discontinue  the  service  of  a  ten¬ 
ure  teacher  except  after  a  hearing  for 
good  cause  shown.  Chap.  255  P.  L. 
1942  provides  that  after  a  teacher  not 
a  member  of  the  Pension  fund  reaches 
the  age  of  65,  she  may  be  retired  by 
the  Board,  and  if  she  has  worked  for 
ten  consecutive  years  in  the  district 
immediately  preceding  such  retire¬ 
ment  the  board  shall  pay  a  pension 
equal  to  one-fourth  of  her  average  sal¬ 
ary  for  the  last  five  years  of  employ¬ 
ment.  This  pension  is  for  life  and  is 
paid  by  the  board  of  education,  and 
not  from  the  Teachers  Pension  and 
Annuity  Fund. 

Cui  a  teacher  in  New  Jersey 
public  schools  demand  that  pupi^ 
buy  certain  textbooks  that  she 
feels  are  needed  for  instructional 
purposes  but  which  her  Board  of 
Education  has  declared  it  is  un< 
able  to  purchase? 

The  statute  requires  boards  of  edu¬ 
cation  to  provide  textbooks  and  other 
necessary  school  supplies  free  of  cost 
for  use  of  the  pupils.  A  teacher  can¬ 
not  require  *  pupils  to  buy  books  or 
supplies. 

May  a  school  board  keep  school 
open  on  a  legal  holiday? 

Since  the  law  does  not  prohibit 
school  being  held  on  a  legal  holiday, 
it  is  within  the  power  of  the  board 
to  keep  schools  open  on  such  days.  The 
statute  provides  that  no  teacher  shall 
be  required  to  teach  on  any  day  de¬ 
clared  by  law  to  be  a  legal  holiday,  and 
no  deduction  of  salary  is  permitted 
because  of  failure  to  teach.  It  is  cus¬ 
tomary  in  many  schools  for  sessions 
to  be  held  on  legal  holidays  and  to 
extend  vacations  in  compensation. 


What  are  the  present  re¬ 
quirements  for  certification  in 
administrative  and  supervisory 
positions? 

The  present  requirements  were  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  State  Board  of  Exam¬ 
iners  in  March,  1944.  Briefly  they 
are  as  follows: 

Elementary  principalship:  twenty- 
four  graduate  or  undergraduate  cred¬ 
its  in  administration  and  supervi¬ 
sion.  specializing  in  the  elementary 
field. 

High  school  principalship:  twenty- 
four  graduate  or  undergraduate 
credits  in  administration  and  super¬ 
vision,  specializing  in  the  secondary 
field. 

Supervising  principal  or  superin¬ 
tendent  of  any  school  district  em¬ 
ploying  not  more  than  one  hundred 
teachers:  courses  in  administration 
and  supervision  totalling  thirty-two 
credits. 

Administrator  of  a  school  system 
employing  more  than  one  hundred 
teachers:  a  master’s  degree  in  the 
field  of  school  administration  and 
supervision. 

What  changes  are  contem¬ 
plated  in  the  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  for  the  future? 

The  State  Board  of  Examiners  has 
appointed  a  subcommittee  to  study  de¬ 
sirable  modifications  or  changes  in  the 
present  rules  and  regulations.  This 
subcommittee  has  been  at  work  during 
the  past  year  and  has  included  in 
its  studies  a  review  of  rules  and 
regulations  in  other  states,  the  basic 
principles  which  should  apply  to  cer¬ 
tification,  and  needed  changes  in  rules 
and  regulations  to  bring  them  up  to 
date  in  meeting  present  educational 
requirements.  The  State  Board  of 
Examiners  is  continuing  this  study 
during  the  present  year  and  hopes  in 
the  near  future  to  be  able  to  publish 
a  new  set  of  rules  and  regulations  for 
distribution  to  teachers  and  adminis¬ 
trators  throughout  the  State. 


I  w'as  eligible  to  be  a  present-  ^ 
entrant  member,  but  did  not  join 
the  fund  until  September  1,  1921.  ^ 

May  I  get  credit  for  the  time  I 
delayed  joining?  If  so,  how?  / 

Answer:  Chapter  179  of  the  Laws 
of  1943  permits  a  present-entrant  who  ^ 
joined  before  July  1,  1922,  to  pay  up 
his  back  dues  now  with  interest  so  as 
to  establish  pension  and  annuity  credit  I 

for  the  service  from  1919  to  the  date 
he  joined  the  fund.  The  trustees  have 
directed  the  pension  fund  office  to  ^ 

write  individual  letters  to  every  pres¬ 
ent-entrant  eligible  for  these  benefits, 
to  notify  such  members  what  the  bene-  < 

fits  are,  and  to  quote  what  it  will  cost 
to  claim  the  benefits.  Most  of  this 
work  has  been  done. 

If  you  are  a  present-entrant,  did  not  ] 

join  in  1919,  but  did  join  before  1922 
and  have  not  heard  from  the  Pension 
Fund  office,  you  should  write  and  ask 
if  you  are  not  eligible  for  the  benefits  of 
this  act. 

Why  does  my  account  need  ad¬ 
justing  if  I  wish  to  retire  on  half 
my  average  sidary? 

Answer:  The  Trustees  have  an¬ 
nounced  their  willingness  to  test  the 
adequacy  of  any  member’s  savings  ac¬ 
count  and  to  recommend  a  lump  sum 
or  an  increase  in  per  cent  rate  of  con¬ 
tribution  which  will  be  adequate  to 
produce  at  retirement  a  savings  ac¬ 
count  which  will  support  an  annuity 
equal  to  the  membership  pension.  Such 
a  recommendation  must  be  requested 
by  individual  members.  It  should  be 
recognized  that  these  adjustments  are 
not  compulsory — that  any  teacher  re¬ 
ceives  at  retirement  the  pension  prom¬ 
ised  in  the  law  by  contributing  dur¬ 
ing  his  membership  at  the  rate  as¬ 
signed  to  him  when  he  joined,  but  that 
if  he  wants  to  build  up  his  savings 
account  to  where  it  will  purchase  a 
larger  annuity,  he  may  do  so  if  he 
wishes  to  spend  his  money  that  way. 

The  Trustees  recommend  that  ac¬ 
counts  he  tested  not  oftener  than  once  I 
every  five  years.  In  making  such  re-  I 
quests  early  in  the  fall  the  salary  for  I 
the  ensuing  year  should  be  quoted.  I 
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New  Books  Received 


Herein  are  listed,  without  annota¬ 
tion,  the  publishers’  new  books  as  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  New  Jersey  Education 
Association  offices. 

life  and  Health.  Wilson,  Bracken,  Al- 
mack.  Bobbs-Merrill. 

Our  Good  Neighbors  in  Soviet  Russia. 

West  and  Mitchell.  Noble  and  Noble. 
Health  Instruction  Yearbook,  1945.  Oli¬ 
ver  E.  Byrd.  Stanford  University 
Press.  $3.00. 

Mathematics  Every  Day.  Potter  and 
Beck.  Ginn  and  Co.  $1.28. 
Mathematics  for  Everyone.  Potter  and 
Beck.  Ginn  and  Co.  $1.12. 

Workbook  in  Geography  (to  accompany 
Visits  in  Other  Lands).  Atwood  and 
Thomas.  Ginn  and  Co.  $.32. 

A  Practice  Book  in  English  Skills.  John¬ 
son  and  McGregor.  Ginn  and  Ck>. 
Grade  9.  $.52. 

Workbook  in  Geography  (to  accompany 
American  Nations).  Atwood  and 
Thomas.  Ginn  and  Co.  Grade  7.  $.48. 
Potter’s  Primer.  Jane  Snead.  Published 
by  author,  Jame  Snead  Ceramic  Stu¬ 
dios,  Philadelphia  3,  Pa. 

A  Selection  of  Pennsylvania  Dutch  De^ 
signs.  Jane  Snead.  Published  by  au¬ 
thor,  Jane.  Snead  Ceramic  Studios, 
Philadelphia  3,  Pa. 

Oeramic  Jewelry.  Nineteen  unit  books, 
each  devoted  to  a  different  pattern. 
Jane  Snead.  Published  by  author, 
Jane  Snead  Ceramic  Studios,  Phila¬ 
delphia  3.  Pa. 

Puizle  Pages,  Book  I.  Shelton  and  Tate. 

McCormick-Mathers  Co. 

Puzzle  Pages,  Book  2.  Shelton  and 
Tate.  McCormick-Mathers  Co. 

Junior  Foods  and  Nutrition.  Bern  Sil¬ 
ver.  Appleton-Century  Co.  $1.40. 
Humor  of  America.  Herzberg  and 
Mones.  Appleton-Centui-y  Co.  $1.60. 
True  Confessions  of  a  PhJ>.  Carroll 
Atkinson.  Meador  Publishing  Co., 
Boston  15,  Mass.  $1.00.  88  pages. 
Pro  and  Con  of  the  Ph.D.  Carroll  At¬ 
kinson.  Meador  Publishing  Co.,  Bos¬ 
ton  15,  Mass.  $1.50.  172  pages. 


Now  I  know  now  Atlas  must  have 
felt. 


Education  and  the  Promise  of  America. 
George  S.  Counts.  Kappa  Delta  Pi 
Lecture  Series.  Macmillan  Company, 
N.  Y.  $1.50. 

Child’s  Garden  of  Verse.  Marvin  Rad¬ 
nor,  (Paxton  Building,  Buffalo  3,  N.  Y. 
$1.^.  paper  cover;  $2.50,  board  cover. 

Untying  Apron  Strings:  The  Story  of 
Personality  Development.  Helen  Gib¬ 
son  Hogue.  C.  and  C.  Associates,  Ltd., 
53  W.  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago  4, 
Dlinois. 

America  Our  Land:  Poems  by  Marguer¬ 
ite  L.  Nolan.  William-Frederick 
Poets  Series.  William-Frederick 
Press,  313  West  35th  st.  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  $.50. 


Christmas  Carols  as  musical  back¬ 
ground  for  Shadow  Pictures  might 
prove  just  what  you’re  looking  for. 
The  pictures  can  be  made  by  sim¬ 
ply  arranging  characters  and  objects 
between  strong  light  and  translu¬ 
cent  screen  so  shadow  outlines  are 
seen  by  audience. 

Screen  can  be  ordinary  sheet  hung 
on  rope  stretched  across  room. 
Light  can  be  lamp  with  8o  watt 
bulb  (or  equivalent),  shining  in 
middle  of  sheet  at  shoulder  level. 

As  costumes  are  invisible,  can  be 
made  from  anything  giving  desired 
effect.  Music  may  be  group  singing 
or  records,  etc.  Possible  Picture- 
carol  combinations  might  be; 


On  Duty  Ditties.  Joyce  MacLean  and 
Margaret  Harman.  Harbinger  House, 
381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
$1.00. 

The  American  Century.  Henry  R.  Luce. 
Farrar  and  Rinehart.  New  York. 
$1.00. 

An  Overview  of  Elementary  Education. 
Bernice  Baxter,  Anne  M.  Bradley. 
D.  C.  Heath  Company,  Boston. 

The  Educational  Process.  Luther  P. 
Eisenhart.  Princeton  University 
Press,  Princeton,  N.  J.  $1.00. 

School  Libraries  for  Today  and  Tomor¬ 
row.  American  Library  Association, 
Chicago,  Illinois.  $1.00. 


New  Horizons  in  Teaching 

Hoping  this  will  be  interesting  and  helpful  to  you 


H«r«  may  b*  w«/com« 
id»a  tor  Christmas 
Program  —  Shadow 
Picturas  with  Carols 


For  Teachers  in  search  of  enjoyable, 
easy-to-get-up  Christmas  Program 


1.  Madonna  and  Babe.  Music  —  Silent 
Night;  Come,  All  Ye  Faithful. 

2.  Few  pupils  with  cardboard  wings  tied  to 
arms.  Music  —  Hark  the  Herald  Angels 
Sing;  Angels  We  Have  Heard  on  High. 

3.  Cardboard  outline  of  Bethlehem,  star 
above;  shepherds  in  foreground.  Music  — 
O  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem;  It  Came 
Upon  a  Midnight  Clear. 

4.  Three  turbaned  king;s  bearing  gifts. 
Music  —  We  Three  Kings  of  Orient  Are; 
First  Noel  (  1st,  2nd  verses). 

If  further  interested  you  might  care 
to  consult  your  library  on  shadow 
pictures  and  their  production  — 
your  record  shop  for  carols. 

We  hope  that  the  foregoing  is  help¬ 
ful  to  you  just  as  in  the  past 
Wrigley’s  Spearmint  Gum  has 
been  helpful  to  millions  of  people. 

Remember  this  wrapper .../'/  //  cm^fy  now 
and  will  stay  so  until  it  is  again  practical 
to  produce  such  peacetime  quality  and  flavor  as 
H'riglefls  Spearmint  chewing  gum.  ,.,m 
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/4«td  Se  deified 


By  Francis  S.  Chase 
Director,  Rural  Editorial  Service 
for  yeu)  Jersey  and  Other  State  Education  Associations 


Df»  you  believe  that  a  school  should 
change  community  life? 

“The  worst  tragedy  that  can  come 
to  a  community  is  that  nothing  has 
happened  in  that  community  because 
the  school  is  there.”  W.  P.  King,  exec¬ 
utive  secretary  of  the  Kentucky  Educa¬ 
tion  Association,  put  into  this  state¬ 
ment  an  eloquence  of  feeling,  which 
grew  out  of  deep  knowledge  and  deep 
concern  for  rural  education.  “Noth¬ 
ing  has  happened"  he  repeated  “be¬ 
cause  the  school  is  there,  and.”  he 
added  sorrowfully,  “the  people  do  not 
expect  anything  to  happen  because  the 
school  is  there.” 


What  Should  Happen? 

What  should  happen  in  a  commu¬ 
nity  because  the  school  is  there?  How 
should  a  school  work  so  that  the  right 
things  happen?  How  can  teachers 
learn  to  teach  in  such  a  way  that  things 
happen  for  community  betterment? 

To  help  supply  answers  to  these 
questions,  the  Rural  Editorial  Service 
for  State  Education  Associations  has 
been  established.  It  is  operating  under 
a  grant  from  the  Kellogg  Foundation 
of  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  and  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  It  is  governed  by  a  Board 
of  Editors  named  by  the  National 
Association  of  Secretaries  of  State 
Teacher  Associations.  One  of  the 
chief  concerns  of  this  service  is  to 
help  your  journal  serve  you  better. 

How  Can  Your  Journal  Help? 

W'e  want  to  know  how  your  journal 
can  help  you  to  teach  better;  how  it* 
can  help  you  to  raise  the  level  of  think¬ 
ing  and  acting  in  your  community. 
You  can  lend  a  helping  hand  to  teach¬ 
ers  throughout  America  if  you  will 
write  us  your  ideas  of  how  a  teachers’ 
magazine  can  be  most  helpful.  Sug¬ 
gestions  coming  from  teachers  all  over 
the  country  will  be  summarized  for 
the  benefit  of  each  of  the  editors. 


Would  You  Like  to  Know? 


You  Gan  Help 

If  you  are  interested  in  these  things, 
so  are  thousands  of  your  fellow 
teachers  scattered  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion.  You  can  help  other  teachers  by 
letting  the  Rural  Editorial  Service 
know  of  good  practices  in  teaching 
that  come  to  your  attention.  Just  tefi 
in  your  own  way  of  how  you,  or  some 
other  teacher,  has  solved  a  school  or 
community  problem.  Or,  how  a  school 
has  become  a  center  of  community 
enterprise.  Or,  how  community  prob¬ 
lems  are  being  met  by  a  school  work¬ 
ing  with  other  community  agencies. 


tural  practices  in  its  community? 
Would  you  like  to  know  how  other 
schools  have  developed  programs  that 
influence  civic  thinking  and  action? 
Would  you  like  to  know  how  some 
rural  schools  have  overcome  lack  of 
resources  and  materials,  and  made  the 
community  a  laboratory  for  effective 
learning? 


At  Your  Service 

The  Rural  Editorial  Service  is  your 
service.  We  invite  you  to  tell  us  how 
it  can  serve  you  through  the  Review. 
Address  your  comments  and  questions 
to: 

F rands  S.  Chase 

Director,  Rural  Editorial  Service 

5835  Kimbark  Ave,,  Chicago  37,  III. 

Remember  that  two  things,  chiefly, 
are  desired: 

1.  Your  ideas  as  to  how  your  state 
education  journal  can  be  more 
helpful  to  you;  and 
Tips  on  good  school  practices, 
especially  those  which  lead  to 
community  improvement. 


2. 


Hit  the  Line  Hard  for  Permanent  Peace 


The  New  Jersey  Meets  Her  World  Neighbors  program  held  in  the 
Rutgers  gymnasium  on  October  26,  at  which  the  curtain  was  rung  up  on 
a  four-months’  campaign  to  make  New  Jersey  citizens  realize  the  imperative 
necessity  for  a  United  Nations  Organization,  now  passes  into  its  second  stage. 

Numerous  teachers  have  asked  Dr.  Edgar  M.  Finck,  chairman  of  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Discussions,  to  list  additional  devices  that  they  can  use  in  furthering 
the  objectives. 

In  reply.  Dr.  Finck  says  “These  are  things  every  teacher  should  do 
at  once. 

SEE  to  it  that  in  every  public  school  library  a  shelf  of  books  is  pro¬ 
vided,  under  an  appropriate  sign  such  as  Making  the  United  Nations  Organi¬ 
zation  Function. 

URGE  public  libraries  to  do  likewise. 

BUILD  social  studies  lessons  around  the  Democratic  Discussions  outline, 
International  Cooperation,  written  by  Dr.  Emily  Hickman. 

ARRANGE  meetings  of  laymen  on  the  same  topic. 

URGE  clubs  and  organizations  to  get  speakers,  movies,  and  exhibits 
through  Dr.  Charles  H.  Stevens,  of  Rutgers  University. 

GET  newspaper  publicity  for  everything  you  do. 

STRESS  in  your  teaching  such  studies  as  cultures  of  other  countries, 
flags  of  other  nations,  and  songs  of  other  nations.” 

Let’s  all  help  to  carry  the  ball.  The  rewards  are  high! 


Would  you  be  interested  in  vivid 
descriptions  of  good  school  practices 
throughout  America?  Would  you 
profit  by  a  clear  account  of  how  a 
rural  school  has  promoted  better 
health  services  or  improved  agricul- 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


Member  National  Aaaociatlon  of  Teachers'  Aaenclet 
Established  lAVt  Charles  W.  .Mulford,  Prop. 

3Mi  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  FORK  CITY  BETWEEN  »4th  and  Mth  STREETS 

Branch  OlTlce:  1836  EUCLID  AVE..  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
A  superior  agency  for  superior  people.  We  register  only  reliable  candidates. 

Senrlce  free  to  school  ofTlclals. 


Je 
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A  Mathematical  Christmas  Tree 


‘"Can  a  Christmas  tree  find  a  place  in  Math.f** 
A  teacher  asked  her  class. 

How  they  answered  her  can  be  seen  herein. 

On  branch  and  twig  and  limb. 

For  they  cut  and  formed  an  amazing  wealth 
Of  cones  and  squares  and  spheres. 

And  ivith  prisms,  cylinders,  trapezoids 
They  proved  their  argument. 


All  Experience  by  Madeline  D.  Messner 
Abraham  Clark  High  School,  Roselle 


Dr.  Robert  Morrison  Predicts  in  Several  Years 
Schools  May  Treble  Their  First-Grade  Teachers 

In  two  or  three  years  New  soon  have  the  “greatest 


Newark  Board  Decides 
To  Have  Radio  Station 


Jersey  schools  may  need  three  teacher  shortage  in  my  life- 
first  grade  teachers  for  every  time.” 


one  they  have  now,  Dr.  Rob-  He  based  his  prediction  on 


ert  H.  Morrison,  assistant  the  increased  birthrate,  on  the 
state  commissioner  declared,  fact  that  a  distinct  teacher 


when  he  appeared  with  other  shortage  existed  currently. 
State  education  officials  to  and  on  the  probability  that 


present  appropriation  re-  the  war’s  end  would  send  into 
quests  for  the  1946-47  fiscal  retirement  many  teachers 


year.  He  told  State  Budget  who  had  postponed  applying 
Director  Frank  E.  Walsh  that  for  pensions  because  of  the 


he  believed  the  nation  would  wartime  need  for  their  serv¬ 
ices. 


Newark  is  going  to  have 
a  radio  station  owned  and  op¬ 
erated  by  its  schools. 

Dr.  John  S.  Herron,  super¬ 
intendent,  announced  plans 
for  the  station  after  the 
Board  of  Education  approved 
the  set-up  at  its  July  meet¬ 
ing.  The  studio  will  be  lo¬ 
cated  in  Central  High  School. 
Technical  students  at  the 
school  will  be  able  to  learn 
radio  by  first-hand  expe¬ 
rience. 


State  Commissioner  John 
Two  North  Jersey  Pupils  « .  Bosshart  request^  appro- 
^  I  A  I  priations  to  establish  a  pro- 
Win  Pepsi-Cola  Awards  fessorship  at  the  Trenton 


Patricia  H.  Krecker,  of  Teachers  College  to  train 
East  Orange  High  School,  and  teachers  of  handicapped  chil- 


Edward  T,  Miller,  of  Engle-  dren— the  deaf,  the  crippled, 
wood  School  for  ^ys,  Engle-  slow-learning. 


wood,  were  the  two  New  Jer-  _ 

sey  winners  of  the  1945  Pepsi¬ 
Cola  college  scholarships.  Montclair  Will  Resume 
Honorable  mention  certifi-  _  .  .it 

cates  were  ’given  to  Leonard  Transcontinental  Tours 


Goodis,  Bridgeton;  Richard  Montclair  Teachers  College, 


Bellet,  East  Orange;  Leonard  according  to  Edgar  C.  Bye. 
Fisher,  Irvington;  Eleanor  director  of  the  Bureau  of 


Irwin  Zachar  of  Newark 
Co-EditsVolume  of  Plays 

Irwin  J.  Zachar,  teacher  in 
the  East  Side  Commercial  and 
Technical  High  School  of 
Newark  is  a  co-editor  of  a  col¬ 
lection  of  one-act  plays  en¬ 
titled  “Plays  as  Experience.” 
It  has  recently  been  published 
by  the  Odyssey  Press. 

The  book  has  chapters  dis¬ 
cussing  the  reading,  the  writ¬ 
ing,  and  the  .staging  of  plays. 


Education  Day  Program 
Is  Built  by  Dr.  Yepsen 

An  Education  Day  for  the 
teaching  staffs  of  the  agencies 
in  the  Department  of  In¬ 
stitutions  and  Agencies  was 
observed  on  October  26  in  the 
Trenton  State  Home  for  Girls 
with  featured  addresses  by 
Dr.  Leon  Mones,  of  Newark, 
Dr.  Helmar  Myklebust,  of  the 
State  School  for  the  Deaf,  and 
Marion  Little,  of  Glassboro 
State  Teachers’  College. 

Dr.  Mones  discussed  the 
building  of  a  core  curricu¬ 
lum  around  central  objectives 
rather  than  subject  matter. 
The  theme  of  Dr.  Myklebust 
was  that  the  classroom  can 
do  much  with  the  child  hav¬ 
ing  impaired  hearing.  Miss 
Little’s  topic  was  “reading  In¬ 
surance,”  and  was  based  upon 
her  experiences  with  the 
Glassboro  Children’s  Clinic. 

Dr.  Lloyd  Yepsen,  director 
of  the  Division  of  Classifica¬ 
tion  and  Education,  arranged 
the  program  and  presided  at 
the  all-day  meeting. 


Haines,  Ramsey;  Henry  Moy-  Field  Studies,  will  resume  iUs 


er,  Bogota;  Jack  Oppen-  transcontinental  and  local 


heimer.  East  Orange;  James  field  study  activities  during 
Eglin,  Paterson;  Margaret  1946. 


The  transcontinental  field 
eterson,  ^mmit.^EliMbeth  study,  which  will  take  classes 

of  h  teachers  along  the 


Congress  of  Parents,  Teachers  Build  Convention 
In  Atlantic  City  on  Theme  "Together  We  Build" 

The  forty-fifth  annual  con-  i  vice  president;  Mrs.  Albert 


Stuart.  Jamesburg;  find  Vir- 

ginia  Todd.  Bloomfield.  V® 


vention  of  the  New  Jersey  L.  Gardner  of  Perth  Amboy, 
Congress  of  Parents  and  regional  vice  president;  Clif- 


ThA  #..11  ooast  on  a  two-months’  tour. 

will  cost  $500.  Previous  tours 


Teachers  was  held  at  the  Ho-  !  ford  R.  Adams.  Pennsylvania 
tel  Chelsea.  Atlantic  City,  on  I  State  College;  Dr.  Robert  R. 


Oct.  23.  24  and  25.  The  theme  Wicks,  dean  of  the  Princeton 


^lege  tuition  for  four  years,  "“re  19^  and  IMl 


was  “Together  We  Build.”  i  University  Chapel;  Dr.  John 


36  months,  required  college  ^ 

#««o  ...A  earned  on  the  tour,  which  is 

round-trip  traveling  chartered  buses. 


'Fhe  convention  sounded  a  H.  Bo.sshart,  State  Commis- 
note  of  triumph  over  the  I  sioner  of  Education;  Charles 


expenses. 

'The  awards  are  ba.sed  on 


During  the  second  semester 


enemies  of  civilization  and  |  A.  Philhower,  NJEA  presi- 
called  upon  the  members  to  1  dent;  and  Charles  A.  Brown. 


a  competitive  examination  the  present  year  a  field 
given  in  the  individual  schools  study  course  in  “The  New 


foster  the  spirit  of  united  un-  I  president  of  the  State  Fed- 
derstanding  to  make  every  |  eration  of  District  Boards  of 


to  the  highest  five  per  cent  York  Metropolitan  Commun- 
of  the  class.  Two  winners  are  Ity”  will  be  given. 


life  in  every  community  a  life  I  Education. 


of  rich  fulfillment.  In  the  as-  ,  Dr,  Bosshart,  Mr.  Philhow- 


semblage  were  delegates  from  er,  and  Mr.  Brown  partlci- 


chosen  from  each  state.  The  Professor  Bye  and  Dr.  Har-  every  .section  of  the  State.  pated  in  a  panel  discussion 


1946  tests  will  be  given  on  ley  Milstead  of  the  geography 
February  15  at  9  A.  M.  in  department  accompany  the 


applying  schools. 


students  on  the  tours.  It  is 


Mrs.  H.  D.  Steward,  presi-  built  around  "Together  We 
dent,  presided  at  all  sessions.  Build  New  Jersey’s  Educa- 


A  National  Administrative  believed  that  with  the  ces- 
Board,  entirely  divorced  from  sation  of  hostilities  teachers 


Among  the  speakers  were  tion  System.”  On  another 
Dr.  Walter  D.  Head,  head-  panel  were  Dr.  Albert  Bean, 


the  sponsoring  company,  ad-  in  increasing  numbers  will 
ministers  the  examination  and  try  to  combine  travel  and 


master  of  Montclair  Academy,  Camden  County  Superintend- 
who  featured  the  conventloq  ent;  Mrs.  John  K.  DeVries 


•elects  the  winners. 


educational  courses. 


banquet;  Mrs.  C.  Parker  of  of  Essex  Fells;  and  Dr.  Fred 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  regional  W.  Stacey  of  Woodbury. 


> 
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Morris  Township 


By  James  M.  Lynch,  Jb. 
Morris  Township 


You  won’t  find  Morris  Township 
on  a  map  of  New  Jersey  (unless 
it  is  a  very  detailed  one).  You 
won’t  even  find  Morris  Township 
listed  among  Uncle  Sam’s  post  offices. 
Bat  when  it  conies  to  a  roll  of 


Send  for 

Full-Color  Slide  Film  on 


—  ’75,000  —I 

COMPETITIONS! 


1/  uUs  yomr  sttuUnis  bow  to  try  tor 
^5.000  M  mword$  for  boy  moaol- 
omudors.  Tboto  imcmde  8  mnivorsity 
uboUnbipt,  i88  cosb  owmrds,  mnd 
36  convontiom  trips. 

We  will  be  gUd  to  loAn  you  thi  s  film  free  of 
charae  upon  vour  r^uest.  With  it  we  will 
send  a  booklet  which  will  enable  you  to 
make  running  commentaries  on  the  film, 
and  to  answer  any  question  that  may  arise. 

Hereare  theTWOcompetitionsforwhich 
your  students  are  eligible  if  they  reside 
in  the  United  Sutes  and  are  between  the 
ages  of  12  and  19  inclusive. 

1.  NASOUONIC  COACH  COMKfinON-316 
awards,  iacludinc  two  $5,000  and  two  $3,000 
scholarships.  In  this,  the  student  builds  a 
miniature  model  Napoleonic  Coach  to  plans 
we  furnish  him. 

S.  MOOIL  CAI  DWON  COSSPtmiON  -  316 
awards,  including  two  $4,000  and  two  $2,000 
scholarships.  In  this,  the  student  mutes  a 
solid  model  automobile  embodying  his  own 
ideas  of  motorcar  design. 

Rules  are  simple  and  fair 
In  both  competitions  the  following  regu¬ 
lations  will  prevaiL  Boys  12  years  old,  or 
older,  but  not  yet  16  by  September  1, 
1945,  compete  in  the  Junior  Division. 
Boys  16  years  old,  or  older,  and  not  yet 
20  on  September  1, 1945,  compete  in  the 
Senior  Division.  All  boy  s  within  these  a^e 
limits  are  eligible  to  Guild  Membership. 
There  are  no  dues  or  entrance  fees  of  any 
kind.  Each  member  shal  1  receive,  without 
charge,  an  official  Guild  Membership  card 
and  button,  and  a  full  set  of  Guild  draw¬ 
ings  and  instruaions.  Both  competitions 
close  July  15, 1946,  and  are  open  to  all 
boys  within  the  age  limits,  including  the 
sons  of  General  Motors  employes.  In  all 
cases  where  the  son  of  a  General  Motors 
employe  qualifies  for  an  award,  duplicate 
awards  will  be  made. 


I  FISHER  BODY  CRAFTSMAN’S  GUILD  j 

1  An  ochcatiooal  foundation  spontorod  by  I 

I  Fisher  Body  Division  of  General  Motors  | 

I  Geoeial  Motors  Bldg.,  Detroit  2,  Michigan  J 
I  Gentlemen:  Please  tend  me  complete  in-  I 
I  formation,  without  ebuge,  relative  to  | 

I  □  Napoleonic  Coach  Competition  • 

I  □  Model  Or  Design  Competition  * 

I  □  Color  slide  film  for  classroom  use  | 


^  Name. 

I  Addrca 


City - 

Subiect  taught. 


(Number  of  eligible  boys  in  my  classes  I 

^  Dept  34  J 


honor  commemorating  profes¬ 
sional  zeal  among  educators,  Mor¬ 
ris  Township  is  always  mentioned. 
And  as  a  front-runner,  too! 

Here’s  why! 

’Way  back  in  1918  when  Roy  P. 
Stillwell  was  supervising  principal  of 
the  Morris  Township  schools,  the 
teachers,  inspired  by  his  professional 
outlook,  decided  to  join  all  the  leading 
teachers’  associations.  Included  were 
the  NEA,  the  NJEA,  and  the  Morris 
County  EA.  And  from  that  day  to 
this,  through  boom  times,  depression, 
pre-war,  war  and  now  post-war  peri¬ 
ods,  100  per  cent  of  the  faculty 
members  in  that  school  system  have 
enrolled  annually  in  all  of  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  organizations.  (Today  there 
have  been  added  to  the  list  the  Mor¬ 
ris  Township  EA  and  the  Morris 
Township  PTA  which  naturally  re¬ 
ceive  the  same  unanimous  support 
from  the  teachers  and  administrators.) 

How  is  this  done  in  1945?  Well, 
Stillwell’s  enthusiastic  successor,  Mal¬ 
colm  Robertson,  says  there  is  nothing 
to  the  enrolling  job  anymore  “because 
the  missionary  work  had  all  been  done 
before  I  took  over.”  That  should  be 
taken  with  a  grain  of  salt,  perhaps,  for 
everyone  knows  that  all  who  get  “re¬ 
ligion”  don’t  stick  to  it  to  the  bitter 
end. 

But  the  mechanics  of  the  plan  are 
rather  simple.  A  page  of  the  handbook 
which  Robertson  issues  to  his  40 
teachers  on  the  opening  day  of  school 
lists  all  the  Associations  with  certain 
pertinent  information.  Included  is  a 
schedule  of  dues  which  are  payable 
“out  of  the  first  paycheck,  if  possible, 
and  certainly  out  of  the  second.” 

The  1945  listing  was  as  follows: 


NEA . 

. $3.00 

NJEA . 

. 3.00 

MCEA . 

. 50 

MTEA  . 

. .50 

PTA  . 

. .50 

Total  .... 

. $7.50 

On  October  1,  Robertson  draws  a 
check  for  40  times  the  amount  of  each 
group’s  dues  and  mails  it  off  to  the 
proper  collector.  With  that  task  done, 
the  “books”  are  closed  for  another 
year. 


An  accident  or  gickneta  may  interfert 
with  your  normal  activities  tor  a  time,  but 
—it  it  almost  certain  to  keep  your  pocket- 
book  "in  bed”  for  a  much  longer  period. 

A.  T.  P.  U.  Peerlen-Hoapital  certificate 
ia  the  right  medicine  for  financial  aches 
and  paint. 

Don't  wish  you  had  protection  a/far 
misfortune  strikes— mail  the  coupon  today 
and  be  ready  for  tomorrow’s  emergency. 

Here  are  some  typical  P-H  benefits: 

$37.S0  per  week  for  hospital  confine¬ 
ment 

(or  $S.3S  per  day  beginning  first  day — 
iickneas  or  accident) 

$25.00  per  week  for  confining  sickness 
($10.00  for  first  areek) 

$12.50  per  week  for  convalescence 

$25.00  per  week  for  personal  quarantine 
($10.00  for  first  wttk) 

$25.00  per  week  for  accident  disability 

$25.00  maximum  medical  fee 
(for  non-disabling  injury) 

I  Send  now  for  complete  details. 


TEACHERS  PROTECTIVE  UNION 
110  N.  PRINCE  ST..  LANCASTER,  PA. 


Please  send  me  complete  information 
about  the  P-H  Certificate. 

Nome . . . 

Address  . 

City . 


State.. 


t 
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this  new  mop  of  Floridci« 
printed  in  four  colors  and 
containing  28  unusucd 
photos  and  complete  story 
of  Florida's  world  famous 
Silver  Springs.  Nature's 
Underwater  Fairyland. 


The  Ambassador  has  received  its 
‘‘Honorable  Discharge"  from  the 
Armed  Forces  and  will  reopen  to 
the  public  early  In  1946.  We’ve 
always  been  proud  to  serve  as 
headquarters  for  the  N.  J.  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  and  hope  to  greet 
you  again  next  year. 


Write  Box  NJR,  Silver  Springs,  Florida 
TODAY! 


cf  til 

ATLANTIC  CITY 


■•fliiatt  1.  Tou*l«y,  Managing  Director 


TEACHERS  BREAK  INTO  PRINT 


Success  in  reading  depends  on 
‘‘More  Than  Technique”,  says  Thomas 
J.  Brosnan,  Belleville,  in  an  article  by 
that  name  appearing  in  the  October 
issue  of  Progressive  Education.  Guid¬ 
ance  factors,  he  says,  are  also  involved. 


Edward  J.  Rutan,  of  Millville,  won¬ 
ders  whether  we  “Remember  the  Good 
Old  Days  of  Grammar?”  in  the  March 
Clearing  House.  He  analyzes  some 
of  the  sentences  contained  in  grammar 
exercises. 

AAA 

In  the  May  Instructor,  Jennie  M. 
Haver,  helping  teacher  of  Hunterdon 
County,  writes  on  the  “Planning,  Pre¬ 
paring,  and  Planting  of  Victory 
Gardens”. 


Margaret  C.  Cook  and  Lili  Heimers 
of  the  Montclair  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  staff  authored  an  article  entitled 
“Extended  College  Library  Service  to 
Teachers”  in  the  June  issue  of  College 
and  Research  Laboratories. 
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The  Delegate  Assembly 


Atlantic  County 

Edward  E.  Hippenstell  ’46 
Senior  High  School 
Atlantic  City 

Bergen  County 

Eleanor  Harvey  ’47 
Junior  High  School 
Englewood 

Clarence  Hitchcock  ’47 
Supervising  Principal 
Hasbrourk  Heights 

John  A.  Long,  Principal  ’46 
Public  School  No.  4 
Cliffside 

Lena  M.  Porreca  ’46 
Public  School  No.  1 
Hackensack 

Charles  Schan/.  Vice-Prin.  ’46 
High  School 
Ramsey 

Burlington  County 

George  M.  Dare  ’47 
High  School 
Palmyra 

Camden  County 

David  Brightbill  ’46 
High  School 
Gloucester  City 

William  S.  Diemer  ’46 
Senior  High  School 
Collingswood 

Florence  Dickinson  ’47 
Davis  School 
Camden 

Cape  May  County 

Harold  C.  Patton  ’47 
High  School 
Wildwood 

Cumberland  County 

Ethlyn  Davis  ’46 
Vine  Street  School 
Bridgeton 

Essex  County 

William  H.  Fenstermaker  ’46 
Hi^  School 
Irvington 

Sally  Glenn  ’46 
Columbian  School 
East  Orange 

Fred  Landolphi  ’47 
Barringer  High  School 
Newark 

Helen  McLaughlin  ’47 
Heywood  Avenue  School 
Orange 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Morton  ’47 
Miller  Street  School 
Newark 

Mrs.  Anne  Myers  ’47 
Lafayette  Street  School 
Newark 

Mildred  O’Callaghan  ’46 
South  Street  .School 
Newark 

Raymond  Sterling  ’46 
Columbia  High  School 
South  Orange 


John  Urban  ’46 
High  School 
Millburn 


Gloucester  County 

Ida  T.  Reeves  ’47 
Public  School 
Gibbstown 

Hudson  County 

Joseph  Aragona  ’47 
Daniel  S.  Kealy  School 
Hoboken 

John  M.  Kelly  ’46 
Lincoln  High  School 
Jersey  City 
Marian  Roach  ’46 
W’ashington  School 
Union  City 
Eleanor  Roberts  ’47 
High  School 
Kearny 

Marie  Stanley  ’47 

A.  Harry  Moore  School 
Jersey  City 

Hunterdon  County 

Arthur  E.  Whitcomb.  Prin.  ’47 

High  School 

Lambertville 

Mercer  County 

Anna  V.  Donnelly  ’46 
High  School 
Hamilton  Township 
Trenton 
Isabel  Hill  ’47 
Junior  High  School  No.  4 
Trenton 

Middlesex  County 
Harriet  Fisher  ’46 
Hamilton  School 
Highland  Park 
Anthony  Mazza  ’47 
High  School 
South  River 
William  Nicholls  ’46 
Senior  High  School 
New  Brunswick 
Margaret  M.  Kelly  ’46 
Senior  High  School 
Long  Branch 
Mary  L  Rouse  ’47 
High  School 
Middletown  Township 
Leonardo 

Morris  County 
Joseph  J.  Masiello  ’46 
High  School 
Madison 

Mrs.  Grace  B.  Page  ’47 
■  Parsippany  School 
Parsippany-Troy  Hills 

Ocean  County 
Raymond  C.  Bergen  ’47 
High  School 
Point  Pleasant  Beach 

Passaic  County 
Harry  H.  Pratt,  Principal  ’47 
High  School 
Pompton  Lakes 


Mrs.  Clara  Stollard  ’46 
W'ilson  Junior  High  School 
Passaic 

Jeanne  Van  Wyk  ’47 
Public  School  No.  6 
Paterson 

Salem  County 
Viola  M.  Stadler  ’47 
DuPont  School 
Upper  Penns  Neck  Township 
Carney’s  Point 

Somerset  County 
Ida  L.  Francis  ’46 
Public  School  No.  1 
Somerville 

Sussex  County 
Marvin  Klick,  Principal  ’47 
Sparta  Township  School 
Sparta 


Union  County 
Helen  Cavanaugh  ’46 
Abraham  Clark  High  School 
Roselle 

Helen  Hedley  ’47 
Senior  High  School 
Roselle  Park 

W.  Eugene  Johnson.  Jr.  ’46 
High  School 
Westfield 
John  F.  Lotz  ’47 
Cleveland  Junior  High  School 
Elizabeth 
Marie  Maurel  ’47 
High  School 
Plainfield 

Warren  County 
Stanley  B.  Fairer  ’46 
Supervising  Principal 
Blairstown 


The  Executive  Committee 


President 

Bertha  Lawrence  ’47 
State  Teachers  College 
Trenton 

Vice  President 
Charles  L.  Steel,  Jr,  ’47 
High  School 
Teaneck 


T reasurer 

Mrs.  Marion  W.  Fox  ’47 
Junior  High  School 
Atlantic  City 
Legislative  Committee 
Chairman 

Charles  L.  Steel,  Jr. 
High  School 
Teaneck 


Executive  Committee  Members 


Ethel  C.  Hammell,  Prin.  ’46 
Mass.  Ave.  School 
Atlantic  City 

Charles  L.  Steel,  Jr.  ’46 
High  School 
Teaneck 

Eric  Groezinger  ’46 
Supervising  Principal 
Pemberton 

William  R.  Stover,  Prin.  ’46 
Junior  High  School 
Pennsauken  Twp. 
Merchantville 

Mrs.  Miriam  B.  Reichly  ’48 
High  School 
Ocean  City 

J.  Everett  Bowen  ’47 
High  School 
Bridgeton 

J.  Ernest  Crane,  Prin.  ’48 
Madison  Jr.  High  School 
Newark 

Edna  Baker  ’48 
High  School 
Woodbury 

Howard  E.  Deily  ’47 
Public  .School  No.  5 
Jersey  City 

Samuel  F.  Trostle,  Prin.  ’47 
Public  School 
Milford 


Claude  B.  Kleinfelter  ’47 
Central  High  School 
Trenton 

J.  W.  Hone  ’48 
High  School 
Perth  Amboy 

William  M.  Smith  ’46 
Supt.  of  Schools 
Long  Branch 

James  M.  Lynch,  Jr.  ’46 
Alfred  Vail  Jr.  High  School 
Morris  Plains 

H.  Richard  Price  ’48 
High  School 
Lakewood 

Charles  W.  Robinson,  Prin.  ’48 
Public  School  No.  5 
Clifton 

Mrs.  Pauline  Peterson,  Prin.  ’47 
Public  School 
Deepwater 

Beekman  R.  Terhune  ’46 
Supervising  Principal 
North  Plainfield 

Stuart  R.  Race  ’47 
Supervising  Principal 
Newton 

Raymond  S.  Clarke,  Prin.  ’47 
Cleveland  Junior  High  School 
Elizabeth 

Helen  A.  Mitchell,  Prin.  ’48 
Freeman  .School 
Phillipsliurg 
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Make  it  easy  for  yourself  to  get 
the  many  attractive  offerings  of 
Review  i^vertisers.  If  you  are  in 
a  hurry  for  the  material,  use  the 
advertiser’s  own  coupon.  Or,  use 
the  single  column  box  below  for 
ordering  as  many  as  you  can  use 
to  good  advantage. 


10.  Do  you  know  why  electricity  cools 
the  refrigerator,  heats  the  oven 
and  toaster,  and  runs  the  motor 
and  elevator?  Nine  wall  charts 
printed  on  heavy  paper,  in  two 
colors,  without  advertising,  will 
explain  these  and  other  opera 
tions  for  you  and  your  students^ 
These  charts  are  especially  prc' 
pared  for  grades  7  to  12.  Com 
plete  set  of  9  charts  $1.00, 
{W  estinghouse) 

26.  “Our  America”  is  beautifully  il¬ 
lustrated  project  material  on  eight 
leading  industries,  including  Glass, 
Lumber,  Transportation,  etc.  In 
addition  to  the  poster  illustrations, 
it  includes  a  teacher’s  manual  and 
individual  student  work  books. 
Available,  without  charge,  for  one 
grade  only  in  each  school.  Partic¬ 
ularly  planned  for  the  6th  and  7th 
grade.  (Coca-Cola) 

90.  “See  and  Hear”  is  a  journal  of 
audio-visual  learning,  especially 
dedicated  to  the  classroom  teach¬ 
ers  and  school  administrators.  It 
will  contain  discussions  of  audio¬ 
visual  uses  and  possibilities,  in¬ 
structional  methods,  classroom  uti¬ 
lizations,  experiences,  equipment 
information,  film  reviews,  costs, 
and  financing.  Subscription  $3.00 
per  year.  Complimentary  copy  to 
administrators  if  requested  on 
school  stationery.  (E.  M.  Hale) 

91.  A  Giant  Certificate.  A  new  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  5- Way  Plan  for  Dental 
Health.  Certificate  to  be  presented 
to  a  class  attaining  100%  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  previous  presentation 
of  the  individual  certificate  to  each 
member  of  the  class.  The  free 
Giant  Certificate  is  13"  x  19",  and 
can  be  framed  to  hang  in  your 
classroom.  (Bristol-Myers) 


92.  Jeep  Herder  is  the  first  of  a  list 
of  16-mm  entertainment  pictures 
suitable  for  use  in  schools  or 
churches  produced  by  Planet  Pic¬ 
tures.  Information  available  on 
this  and  other  of  Planet’s  forth¬ 
coming  pictures. 

93.  Catalog  of  16-mm  sound  and  silent 
classroom  teaching  films  is  avail¬ 
able  from  DeVry  Films  &  Labora¬ 
tories.  It  comprises  76  pages  of 
titles  and  data,  plus  a  20-page 
supplement  of  films  newly  added 
to  the  DeVry  Film  Library. 


Speaking  of  Schools  .  . 

LISTEN 

W  A Al\  iSetvark,  970  on  dial 
Every  Friday,  8:30  P.  M. 


USE  THIS  COUPON 
State  Teachers  Magazines 
307  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  1,  Illinois 

Please  have  sent  to  me  the  items  checked. 
3^  postage  is  enclosed  for  each  item. 


10 

Name  _ 
Address 

City..... . 


26 


90 


91 


92 


93 


State _ 

Grade 


Subject  taught . . 

School  address . . . . . 

Enrollment:  Boys . . Girls.. 


How  to  borrow  $50,  $100  or  more  without  endorsers 
— up  to  15  months*  to  repay 

SHORT  OF  CASH?  You  Can  get  a  loan 
from  Household  Finance  in  a 
quick,  simple  transaction.  You  may 
even  apply  for  the  money  and  make 
your  payments  entirely  by  mail! 

You  need  no  security,  no  endorsers 


to  get  a  loan  from  Household.  If  you 
have  a  steady  position,  you  can  borrow 
here  on  your  earning  ability. 


Find  hnrn  th«  coth  loon  you  nood 
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100 

35.01 

26.58 

13.95 

11.43 

9.75 

8.08 

125 

43.77 

33.23 

17.43 

14.28 

12.19 

10.10 

150 

52.52 

39.87 

20.92 

17.14 

14.62 

12.11 

200 

70.03 

53.16 
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22.85 

19.50 

16.15 

250 

87.53 

66.45 

34.87 

28.56 

24.37 

20.19 

300 

105.04 

79.75 

41.84 

34.28 

29.25 

24.23 

These  pay  menu  include  all  costs  if  payments  are  made  monthly 
on  the  same  day  of  each  successive  month.  Earlier  or  larger 
payments  reduce  the  total  charges  and  later  or  smaller  pny> 
ments  increase  them. 

Hoi^hold's  only  chasgk  is  the  monthly  rate  of  2\i%  on 
unpaid  balances. 

It  is  figured  on  actual  unpaid  principal  balances  as  reduced  by 
payments.  There  are  no  fines,  fees,  discounts  or  other  hidden 
charges. 


Repay  in  instalments 

You  may  repay  your  loan  in  2  to  15* 
monthly  instalments.  Notice 
that  you  may  choose  the 
schedule  that  best  fits  your 
own  income.  Payments  shown 
include  principal  and  charges. 
The  nearest  Household  office 
will  be  glad  to  receive  your 
application  for  whatever 
amount  you  need.  Or  send  the 
coupon  for  full  information 
about  borrowing  by  mail. 

Helps  for  consumers 

Home  economics  teachers  use 
Household’s  booklets  on  buy¬ 
ing  and  budgeting  as  study 
material.  Ask  for  free  sample 
copies. 

•Loans  for  the  F>ayment  of 
certain  “restricted”  articles 
are  limited  by  Government 
regulations  to  12  months. 


HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 

- 
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LOCALLY  MANAGED  HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  OFFICES  IN 


Cumduffi 

604  Federal  Street 

2nd  FL.Ph.:  Camden  7940 

Luense  So.  64i 


Wilson  Bldg.,  8th  Kl. 
Phone:  f'amden  7030 
lAeense  So.  642 


Hacknfisocli 
Peoples  Trust  Co. 
Building.  6th  Floor. 

Ph.:  Hackensack  2-3648 
License  So.  6S6 

Jartay  City  6 
Jersey  Jrl.^  Bldg.^.  3H  FI., 

License 


Orama 

Main  &  l>ay  Bldg.,  2nd  FI.. 

Orange  5>2131 
License  So,  67^ 


11  NEW  JERSEY  CITIES 

FarUi  Ambay 

Perth  Amboy  National 


Bank  Bldg..  6th  Floor. 
Ph.:  Perth  Amtoy  4-3440 
License  So,  69 1 


Fassak 

654  Main  Ave..  2nd  FI., 
Ph.:  Passaic  2-8818 
License  So.  690 


Trenton  Trust  Co.  Building. 
5th  Floor. 

Ph.:  Trenton  5158 
License  So.  660 


Nawark  7 

NaCl  Newark  Bldg..  4th  FI.. 
Ph.:  Mitchell  2-5412 
License  So.  289 


\SO  Wasliington  St..  2nd  FI . 
Ph.:  Sherwo^  2-3220 
License  So.  6S9 


Ufilaa  CBy 
3600  Beri 


itliabalh  4 

Albendsr  Bldg  .  7th  Floor. 

I*h.:  Klixatieth  3  4343 
License  So.  687 

{'all  al  iw  phone  the  nearest  llomsehoU  o0Ue  or  mail  tk$s  coupon  to  nearest  oMce.  All  negottations  can  he  completed  6.v  mail. 


SfND  COUPON  FOR  FRil  INFORMATION. 

state  amount  you  need. 
hocsrh(>i.i>kinanc:kc:orpor.\tion 
I  Mail  to  nearest  oflice  -addresst's  above) 
I*leaat*  mail  me  free  a>py  of  ytiur  booklet 
*'How  to  iW\  a  Uian.**  1  umk^rstand  ihw 
retfuest  idacea  me  under  no  obligation  to 
neicotiv'ite  a  kian. 


No  obligation  to  borrow.  If  imnuKliiUe  loan  is  wanted. 


Name 


Amount  /  wish  to  borrow  $ 
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Lelia  Brown  Thomas 
State  N,  E.  A.  Director 


NEA  Protects  Its  Members 

For  nearly  90  years  our  national 
association  has 'helped  to  improve  the 
conditions  under  which  teachers  live 
and  work.  It  has  been  proved  time 
and  again  that  the  people  believe  in 
education  and  that  when  they  have  the 
facts,  they  stand  by  their  schools. 
Through  its  investigations  of  adverse 
school  conditions,  the  Association  is 
constantly  helping  teachers  who  are 
faced  by  injustice  or  mistreatment. 

The  case  of  Jose  Otero  illus¬ 
trates  NEA  cooperation  with  a 
state  association  in  protection  of 
teachers’  rights.  Mr.  Otero,  a  New 
Mexico  teacher,  was  discharged 
because  he  failed  to  make  regular 
contributions  from  his  salary  to 
political  funds.  The  NEA  assisted 
in  carrying  the  case  to  the  State 
Supreme  Court  and  also  filed  a 
brief  as  “friend  of  the  court” 
which  was  influential  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  decision.  The  case  has 
not  only  restored  Mr.  Otero  to 
his  position  but  has  benefitted  all 
the  teachers  of  New  Mexico. 

The  Kate  Frank  case  is  another  ex¬ 
ample.  The  Association  went  to  the 
defense  of  a  classroom  teacher  dis¬ 
charged  as  punishment  for  her  legiti¬ 
mate  activities  as  president  of  a  local 
association  affiliated  with  the  NEA. 
This  case  was  carefully  followed  for 
almost  two  years,  and  has  just  recently 
been  closed  by  the  reappointment  of 
Miss  Frank  to  her  position.  Literally 
hundreds  of  teachers  have  been  re¬ 
stored  to  their  positions  by  NEA  action, 
and  each  case  has  been  a  deterrent  to 
others. 

The  NEA  has  recently,  upon 
the  request  of  local  organizations, 
made  investigations  of  injurious 
practices  in  the  two  largest  cities 
in  the  country  —  New  York  and 
Chicago.  A  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion  was  made  in  each  instance. 
The  New  York  report  was  given 
wide  distribution,  and  exposed  the 
conditions  injurious  to  the  proper 
management  of  the  schools.  The 
Chicago  report  fearlessly  exposed 
the  injurious  effects  of  maladmin¬ 
istration  and  of  usurpation  of 
power  by  the  school  Imard  and 
president. 


MORE  THAN  3,000  TEEN-AGE 
centers  serving  about  a  million  boys 
and  girls  have  sprung  up  all  over  the 
United  States  since  the  start  of  the  war, 
according  to  a  survey  made  public 
by  the  Federal  Security  Agency’s  Office 
of  Community  War  Services.  The  re¬ 
port  indicates  that  most  of  these  clubs 
were  initiated  by  resourceful  teen-agers 
themselves,  many  are  self-operated,  and 
in  some  cases  are  financed  by  the  jun¬ 
iors.  In  issuing  this  Nation-wide 
survey,  Acting  Federal  Security  Ad¬ 
ministrator  Watson  B.  Miller  pointed 
out  that  fun  and  constructive  activities 
for  young  people  have  proved  as  much 
of  a  war  problem  in  the  Nation’s  boom 
towns  as  the  recreation  needs  of  sol¬ 
diers  and  war  workers. 

The  pamphlet,  published  under  the  ti¬ 
tle  “Youth  Centers — An  Appraisal  and 
a  Look  Ahead”  by  the  Federal  Security 
Agency’s  Recreation  Division  in  the 
Office  of  Community  War  Services,  re¬ 


of  teaching  with  one  as  effective  as 
the  Nazis’  had  proved. — Time. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  COVERAGE 

for  teachers  and  other  public  and  edu¬ 
cational  employees  has  been  urged  by 
the  Social  Security  Board.  During  the 
last  five  years  such  coverage  has  been 
written  into  various  drafts  of  the  long- 
pending  Wagner-Murray-Dingell  bill. 

Latest  version  of  this  bill  (H.  R. 
3293),  however,  contains  only  mild 
doses  of  social  security  for  teachers, 
namfely : 

Teachers  and  other  public  employees 
would  be  exempt  from  compulsory 
provisions  of  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  to  which  industrial  employ¬ 
ees  are  subject. 

Local  governmental  units,  however, 
would  be  encouraged  to  enter  into  vol¬ 
untary  compacts  with  the  Social  Secu¬ 
rity  Board.  These  compacts  would 
require  contributions  from  both  em¬ 


(Education  ...Jdad 


veals  that,  “while  the  black  shadow  of 
delinquency  spread  over  the  Nation, 
youth  in  many  communities  found  their 
own  answer.  These  clubs  represent  an 
innovation  in  the  field  of  youth  recre¬ 
ation,  and  while  they  are  war-bom 
they  are  meeting  a  recognized  need 
that  has  long  existed.  They  will  take 
their  place  in  the  permanent  life  of 
many  communities.  They  combine  the 
freedom  of  the  corner  drugstore  and 
the  glamor  of  the  night  club.  Many 
have  been  decorated  and  equipped  by 
the  ingenuity  of  the  members.  They 
are  housed  in  anything  from  a  vacant 
store  to  an  abandoned  jail.” 

THE  BELGIAN  MINISTER  OF 
education,  Auguste  Buisseret,  in  his 
opening  remarks  at  the  first  German 
school  reopened  by  the  Allied  Military 
Government,  grudgingly  paid  tribute 
to  the  effectiveness  of  Nazi  teaching 
methods.  It  was  pointed  out  that  8.000 
lantern  slides  and  300  movies  were  cir¬ 
culated  from  a  central  exchange  in 
Germany  along  with  other  attractive 
visual  aids  including  maps,  brochures, 
colored  charts,  exhibits,  etc.,  which 
were  used  by  the  Nazis  in  training  the 
Belgian  youth.  M.  Buisseret  has  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  United  Nations  education 
commission  in  London  for  advice  in 
help  on  replacing  Belgium’s  old  system 


ployees  and  employer.  Retirement 
benefits,  or  survivors  insurance  pay¬ 
ments  to  the  family,  would  be  paid  by 
the  Social  Security  Board  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  formula  now  used  for 
the  50,000,000  industrial  workers. 

The  Social  Security  Board;  however, 
would  be  forbidden  to  enter  into  volun¬ 
tary  compacts  with  groups  of  teachers 
who  are  already  members  of  any  retire¬ 
ment,  annuity,  benefit  or  pension  plan. 

THE  RECENTLY  ADJOURNED 
Virginia  legislature  appropriated 
$1,112,000.00  for  visual  aids  in  the 
public  schools.  The  appropriation  be¬ 
came  available  July  1,  1945,  and  the 
money  is  allocated  to  each  school  divi¬ 
sion  in  the  state  on  the  basis  of  $2 
per  pupil  enrolled  for  the  preceding 
year. 

The  story  behind  this  huge  appro¬ 
priation  involves  two  surveys  of  Vir¬ 
ginia’s  public  school  system,  plus  the 
intense  interest  of  Governor  Colgate 
Darden  in  improving  public  education 
in  the  state. 

The  deficiencies  revealed  by  the  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 
aroused  the  businessmen  and  the  news¬ 
papers  to  demand  that  something  be 
done  to  improve  the  situation.  This  led 
to  another  survey,  authorized  and  paid 
for  by  the  state  legislature.  This  second 
survey  was  headed  by  Dr.  Denny,  for¬ 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


mer  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Alabama.  Dr.  Denny’s  committee  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  legislature  recommenda¬ 
tions  covering  a  10-year  program  of 
improving  public  education  in  the  state, 
including  increased  financial  support. 
The  recent  appropriation  of  over  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  for  visual  aids  is  only  one 
of  the  progressive  and  aggressive  steps 
taken  by  the  last  legislature  to  improve 
public  education  in  the  state.  The  leg¬ 
islature  also  appropriated  over  four 
million  dollars  to  increase  teachers’ 
salaries  during  the  next  twelve  months. 

Aside  from  the  projectors,  films, 
maps,  slides,  and  other  visual  materials 
which  will  be  purchased,  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  is  not  neglecting 
the  training  of  teachers  on  how  to  use 
these  materials.  The  professional  staff 
of  the  state  department  is  being  ex¬ 
panded,  and  courses  in  audio-visual 
education  are  now  in  operation  in  the 
various  state  teachers’  colleges.  With- 


selected  by  teachers  or  by  department 
heads  without  previous  auditions. 


“WHY  WEAKEN  OUR  PUBUC- 
school  system  by  keeping  former 
teachers  in  the  military  service  when 
these  teachers  are  sorely  needed  in 
the  educational  institutions  which  they 
left  to  serve  their  country?”  asks  Rep. 
Dim  Reed  (N.  Y.).  He  goes  on: 

“Why  is  the  military  sending  out 
telegrams  to  State  colleges  requesting 
the  names  of  the  faculty  members  who 
are  in  the  service,  the  degrees  held  by 
them,  the  places  where  they  received 
their  degrees,  and  the  learned  societies 
of  which  they  are  members?  *  *  *  This 
is  no  time  for  the  military  to  strip 
our  colleges  of  their  teaching  force  to 
be  used  in  setting  up  Army  schools 
throughout  the  United  States  in  com¬ 
petition  with  the  public-school  system 
and  the  private  schools.” 

Army’s  official  reply  to  Rep.  Reed’s 


anu 


3. 


aces 


out  doubt,  the  eyes  of  the  entire  nation 
will  watch  the  expanding  visual  pro¬ 
gram  in  Virginia  with  keen  interest. 


A  NEW  TELEVISION  PROGRAM 
using  high  school  students,  high  school 
faculty  members  and  administrative 
officers  of  the  Chicago  public  schools 
may  well  set  a  pattern  for  school  sys¬ 
tem  participation  elsewhere.  This  three 
way  experimental  arrangement  has 
been  worked  out  by  George  Jennings, 
acting  director  of  the  radio  council  for 
Chicago  schools,  the  television  station 
WBKB,  and  a  local  manufacturer  of 
radio  and  television  sets. 

A  half-hour  show,  presented  once  a 
week,  made  its  debut  last  April  under 
the  title  of  “Young  Chicago.”  Pro¬ 
grams  are  of  two  types:  variety 
entertainment  presented  by  talented 
students,  and  “public  relations”  pro¬ 
grams  presented  by  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Chicago  school  system. 

Auditions  for  students  who  appear 
on  the  program  are  held  weekly  in  the 
studio  of  WBEIZ,  the  Frequency  Mod¬ 
ulation  station  owned  and  operated  by 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Education.  Any 
student  or  group  of  students,  with  tal¬ 
ent  or  an  “act,”  is  eligible  for  an 
audition.  From  these  are  selected  the 
students  who  later  make  an  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  variety  programs.  For  the 
“public  relations”  programs  pupils  are 
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He  Faces  More  Difficult  Job 


John  McNabb,  who  intends  to  be  a 
school  teacher,  wrote  a  footnote  of  his 
own  to  the  history  books  he’ll  use  some 
day  in  the  classroom — he  dropped  the 
last  bomb  on  Japan. 

“At  least,  that's  what  they  tell  me,” 
says  the  young  lieutenant  (j.g.)> 

He  wasn’t  thinking  about  it  then  and 
he’s  a  bit  awed  now  to  think  that  his¬ 
tory  singled  him  out  as  the  man  to 
preside  at  the  last  explosive  gasp  of 
World  War  No.  2. 

“All  I’m  sure  of,”  he  said,  “is  that 
12  of  us  dive-bombed  an  airstrip  on  the 
coast  near  Tokyo  and  1  was  the  last  in 
line.  That  was  at  6:45  A.  M.,  August 
15 — August  14  in  the  United  States. 

“When  we  landed  my  plane  captain 
told  me  the  end  of  the  war  had  just 
been  flashed.” 


It  Makes  for  Security 


House  speech  was  that  it  is  not  estab¬ 
lishing  a  system  of  schools  in  the  USA, 
but  that  it  needs  instructors  for  its 
overseas  universities  and  school  units. 
Explanation  for  the  requested  teacher 
lists  is  that  the  Army  needs  men  with 
low-point  scores,  who  have  to  wait  for 
release  anyway,  to  replace  those  over¬ 
seas  instructors  having  high  scores. 

The  Array  made  it  clear,  however, 
that  it  does  not  propose  to  release 
teachers  merely  because  they  are  teach¬ 
ers.  Educators,  as  well  as  other  classes 
of  men  in  the  armed  service,  “are  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  general  rules  governing  the 
release  of  army  personnel.” 

The  War  Department  states  that  it 
is  now  operating  four  university  cen-, 
ters  and  “hundreds  of  unit  schools” 
overseas;  enrollment  in  August 
amounted  to  175,000  men. — Educator's 
Washington  Despatch. 


One  Georgia  public  school 
teacher  is  retiring  on  85  cents  a 
month,  the  Georgia  Teacher  Re¬ 
tirement  System  reported  re¬ 
cently.  The  peak  pension  was  $108 
for  a  former  county  superintrad¬ 
ent  with  32  years  of  service.  Mean¬ 
while,  a  principal  with  35  years 
of  service  receives  $5.26  per 
month.  The  retirement  system’s 
trustees  have  been  asked  to  con¬ 
sider  setting  a  floor  of  $40  to 
$50  retirement  pay. 


She  Brought  Light 


THE  MAN  BEHIND  THE  NEWLY 
announced  interim  ROTC  program  for 
colleges  and  universities  is  Brig.  Gen. 
Edward  Smith. 

The  War  Department  is  making' lib¬ 
eral  inducements  to  veterans  who  can 
qualify  for  the  ROTC  course.  During 
die  two-year  period  covered  hy  the 
course,  they  will  he  paid  $370;  also 
$70  and  $75  while  attending  a  six- 
week  ROTC  camp. — Educator's  Wash¬ 
ington  Despatch. 


Mrs.  Edna  Fink,  a  teacher  in  the 
Franklin  Special  School,  Detroit,  is 
given  credit  for  the  fact  that  sight  has 
been  restored  to  a  four-year-old  child 
who  had  been  bom  blind.  Upon  her 
examination  and  counsel  with  the  par¬ 
ents,  she  suggested  an  operation  which 
has  been  successful.  A  local  newspaper 
financed  the  operation.  In  honoring 
Mrs.  Fink,  Superintendent  Bow  said, 
“Your  efforts  will  serve  as  a  stimulus 
to  the  great  fraternity  of  teachers  daily 
striving  to  bring  about  foy  and  success 
in  the  lives  of  millions  of  children." 


Hot  Seat 


A  genealogist  was  employed  by  Mrs.  Jones 
to  work  up  an  impressive  family  tree  for  her. 
The  only  ancestor  on  record  turned  out  to 
be  noteworthy  by  virtue  of  having  been 
electrocuted. 

After  some  thought,  the  genealogist  finally 
reported  to  his  employer  that  her  ancestor 
had  “occupied  the  chair  of  applied  elec¬ 
tricity  at  one  of  our  better-known  public 
institutions.” 
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The  Teacher’s  Job 

By  Otis  A.  Crosby 

President,  School  Public  Relations  Association 

WHAT  ARE  THE  OPPORTUNITIES  for  the  classroom  teacher 
in  the  important  work  of  school  public  relations?  Does  it  mean  added 
duties  or  is  it  a  vehicle  for  the  cultivating  of  genuine  appreciation  for 
the  work  of  teachers  and  for  the  oppor^nities  and  accomplishments 
of  the  school? 


At  the  outset  and  in  fairness  to  all 
teachers,  it  should  be  emphasized  that 
public  relations  is  everybody’s  job. 
Since  teachers  are  in  the  majority  in 
every  school  system  and  because  they 
are  near  the  heart  and  hope  of  the 
child,  they  constitute  a  major  link  in 
the  building  of  good  will  and  the  influ¬ 
encing  of  opinion  in  favor  of  the  best 
possible  educational  opportunities  for 
every  boy  and  girl. 

The  story  is  told  of  a  man  who  on 
his  way  to  the  office  one  morning 
observed  that  there  were  no  newspapers 
for  sale,  no  radio  programs,  and  all 
store  windows  were  vacated  of  displays. 
Before  he  could  comprehend  this 
strange  situation,  he  awakened  and 
realized  it  was  only  a  dream.  He  com¬ 
mented  to  a  friend,  “How  like  the 
schoob  and  teachers — their  services 
are  excellent,  their  results  ever  so  good, 
but  they  avail  themselves  of  no  display 
windows  for  the  exhibition  of  ^eir 
work,  and  of  no  newspapers  and  radio 
programs  to  tell  of  their  efforts  and 
their  accomplishments.  Their  good 
work  is  almost  without  recognition.” 

If  teachers  are  to  create  good  will 
and  influence  opinion  in  favor  of  good 
schools,  they  will  want  to  impress  the 
public  with  their  love  of  children. 
Always  the  child  will  be  projected  as 
the  one  purpose  for  which  the  school 
exists. 

Schools  are  seldom  adjudicated  on 
their  major  faults,  but  rather  in 
terms  of  the  little  acts  of  the  teacher — 
failure  to  praise  Junior  for  a  good 
spelling  lesson,  a  harsh  word  for  a  child 
with  incomplete  homework,  irritation 
at  the  teacher’s  demand  for  a  new  note¬ 
book  when  the  old  has  a  few  pages 
yet  unused.  Fairness  in  dealing  with 
children,  a  professional,  practical  diag¬ 
nosis  of  child-school  problems,  respect 
for  the  economic  conditions  of  the 
home,  and  the  health  of  the  child — 
these  things  create  within  the  parent 
understanding  and  good  will  toward 
the  teacher  and  the  school. 

Teachers  can  do  much  to  interpret 
the  whole  school  to  the  home — ^the 
encouragement  of  student  letters  of 
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“facts  to  know  about  your  school”; 
an  informal  talk  about  personal  travels 
or  hobbies  before  the  Four  O’Clock 
Club  or  the  Ladies’  Friendly  Circle 
will  help  impress  the  public  with  the 
fact  that  teachers  are  people.  Cooper¬ 
ation  with  the  administration  in  the 
preparation  of  a  mimeographed  page 
on  such  popular  subjects  as  “How  We 
Teach  Reading,”  and  “The  Place  of 
Citizenship  in  Today’s  Schools”  do 
much  to  create  understanding.  Teach¬ 
ers  should  have  confidence  in  their 
knowledge  of  the  economic  values  of 
education — a  story  that  every  citizen 
may  come  to  know  with  growing  pride. 
Respect  for  professional  ethics;  the 
right  of  the  public  schools  to  income 
in  such  amounts  that  boys  and  girls 


have  a  full  chance  to  the  pursuit  of 
education  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
abilities;  and  the  tremendous  impor 
tance  of  an  adequate  amount  of  good 
school  equipment  and  supplies — these 
are  matters  of  moment  in  a  successful 
educational  program.  They  help  mate 
rially  in  making  peace  permanent  and 
in  creating  good  will  and  respect 
toward  schools. 

Teachers  can  do  much  to  develoj 
effective  public  relations  through 
a  systematic  and  scientific  sampling  of 
citizen  opinion  regarding  the  schools 
What  do  our  publics  think  of  what  we 
now  do;  what  are  they  misinterpreting: 
what  do  they  want  that  we  may  not  ^ 
now  be  doing  or  contemplating  in  our  ^ 
educational  program?  Such  informa¬ 
tion  constitutes  the  very  basis  of  public 
relations.  Teachers  can  be  most  effec¬ 
tive  in  determining  and  measuring 
opinion  regarding  the  schools.  They 
can  greatly  fortify  the  work  of  the 
administration  both  as  individual 
teachers  and  in  group  activity.  Such 
teacher  attention  to  public  relations 
constitutes  the  very  basis  of  good 
school  relations.  Teachers  well  know 
that  the  child  is  the  most  potent  inter¬ 
preter  of  schools.  Anything  that  lends 
to  good  relations  with  the  school  child 
gets  at  public  relations  where  it  counts 
most. 


The  Christmas  Gift 

By  Bessie  W.  Carnegie,  Roselle 

'■’HE  Magi,  of  old,  came  bearing  gifts  of  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh. 
I  Costly  gifts  from  the  Orient  to  the  new  born  Babe.  These  were  their 
I  best;  symbols  of  love  and  good  will. 

This  story,  not  so  long  ago,  had  its  counterpart  in  a  little  town, 
nestled  in  the  hills  of  New  Jersey. 

Peter  was  devoted  to  his  teacher.  To  him,  she  represented  everything 
fine  and  good,  and  sweet.  She  had  brought  joy  and  hope  into  his  rather 
simple  way  of  living;  a  life  made  even  more  simple  by  the  death  of 
his  father. 

But  Christmas  was  coming,  and  Peter  had  decided  that  he  wanted 
very  much  to  say  “Thank  you”  in  his  own  simple  way  to  his  teacher. 

The  day  preceding  the  Christmas  holidays  came.  Peter,  after  everyone 
else  had  gone  home,  tiptoed  up  to  his  teacher’s  desk,  and,  peering  over 
the  top,  held  out  a  small  but  neatly  wrapped  package. 

“Miss  Nameless,  here  is  my  gift  to  you.  1  wanted  so  much  to  give 
you  one. 

“Mother  and  I  talked  it  over,  and  she  said  that  since  1  wanted  to  give 
you  a  gift,  I  might.  I  knew  that  she  couldn’t  help  me,  because  she  has 
four  of  us  boys. 

“I  earned  the  ten  cents  myself. 

“1 — I — I  hope  you  won’t  mind  that  it’s  only  half  a  bottle  of  nail 
polish,  but  I’m  giving  the  other  half  of  it  to  my  mother  for  her  Christmas.” 

And  then  the  teacher  experienced  that  supreme  joy  which  lifts  one 
completely  above  all  material  sense! 

“And  suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly 
host  praising  God  and  saying, 

“Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good 
‘will  touard  men” 


NEW  JERSEY  E  D  U  C  A  T  I  O  N  A  L  E  V  J  E  W 


